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Send Today 
For The New 


“Swifts Premium’ 
Nature Study Glendaré 1915 


The handsomest and most interesting 
of the famous series of ‘“Swift’s Premium” 
Calendars is now ready for distribution. 


Four exquisite watercolor paintings of 
“Butterflies’’,“‘Flowers”’,“‘Birds”,“‘Animals”’, 
by Bessie Pease Gutmann, have been repro- 
duced in full color, each forming a separate 
plate, without advertising matter. 


On the back of each plate are twelve or 
more illustrations, in natural colors, of the 
division of natural life suggested by the large 
painting, i. e. birds, butterflies, flowers and 
animals, with descriptions and interesting 
facts about each one. 


The calendar will be a reminder through- 
out the year of the satisfaction you have 
always experienced in the use of 


‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ Hams and Bacon. 


How to Get It 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps; 
or—Trade-mark end of five “Swift’s Premium” 
Oleomargarine cartons 
or—Parchment circle from top of jar of “Swift's 
Premium” Sliced Bacon 
or—4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage Cartons 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers 
or—i0 Wool Soap Wrappers 
(10c extra in Canada on account of duty.) 





Narurk Srupies 











— : When you send for a Calendar, address 





4121 Packers Ave. Chicago 
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- See Play 


These Stylish Holeproof Stockings for Children 
Are Guaranteed to Need No Darning 


Buy three pairs in a box for $1.00— 
they are guaranteed to wear three 
months without holes. If any of the 
three pairs should need darning within 
that time, we will replace them with 
new hose free. A box of six pairs cost- 
ing $2.00 is guaranteed six months. 
A definite guarantee ticket comes with 
every box. 

We make these stockings from the 
finest Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 
yarns, costing an average of 74c per 
pound—the top market price. Com- 
mon yarns can be bought for 32c. 

But our yarnsare of soft, light-weight, 
long-fibred cotton, and the long fibres 


No maker can make st¢y/ish hose and 
guarantee them like this if he uses a 
cheaper yarn. 

Let the children wear them—at play, 
or for any occasion. You have never 
seen better looking children’s stockings. 

Nearly two million people— men, 
women and children—wear Holeproofs 
because of their unusual quality. End 
your darning. Get the whole family to 
wear these stylish, lasting hose. 

The genuine Holeproofs are sold in 
your town. Write for dealers’ names. 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. Write for free book which tells 


give them strength. all about Holeproofs. 


me TRlepretffesicrg 


“<> Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. “ex 


By i ion, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada Sabon of ites 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 





Leaders of the 
World Association 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 
Cat Gril 





Gloves. Made of the best quality 


months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s ork pong htm ante | ly a 
cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 the gloves themselves. These 
per box for three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof FOR MEN AND WCMEN re the durable, stylish gloves, 
am Oe ene or rence = in all sizes, lengths and colors. Write for free book about 
three months. Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproofs these gloves and the name of a dealer. 7 : 

for men, $1.50; for women, $2.25. Three pairs of SUGGESTION : To your best friends, include a pair of these fine 
silk-faced are guaranteed for three months. gloves in each of their boxes of Holeproof Hosiery for Christmas. 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton . Every man and woman should 
Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs of women’s or fe) IC; WT" re 
children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of cuarafnreso also examine Holeproof Silk 
3 Silk Gloves 























seriing Me 12 
Plain 82.50 
Clip-on-Cap 
25* extra 
Filigree Ster. Silver 
No.4l2 $500 


Clip-on-Cap 
sb: extra 
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Small sell 
Gold banded Nal2s 
5GMM*400 
or Plain #300 





For either purpose, you know, and others know, this is the standard pen. The one 
that lasts a lifetime. The only pen that has the advantages of Waterman’s Ideal t 
patents for accurate ink control, safety, convenience in filling and prevention of loss. 
There is an individual superiority in the component materials used and a wide range 
of sizes and pen points to fit every hand. Points may be exchanged until suited. 

Self-Filling, Safety and Regular Types. Avoid Substitutes. Gift Booklet on request. 

Sold everywhere at the best retail stores. 
L. E. Waterman Company - - 173 Broadway, New York 


115 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


You would choose Waterman’s Ideal for its usefulness and give it for itsattractiveness. i 


24 School Street, Boston 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 







Third Call for 


Christmas Dinner 














— yet the only response 
is the merry click of the 

balls as mother banks the 
number ‘‘7’’—right into the cor- 
ner pocket ! 


This is the royal sport of Carom or 
Pocket Billiards fully revealed in our hand- 
some new Billiard Book — sent free to every 
boy who mails the coupon printed below. It 
shows you the rollicking hours that thousands 
are having right at home. 

_ Lively winter evenings—moments of tense uncertainty— 
lightning shots that make you tingle all over—and laughable situations when a quick 
exchange of jest throws all the party into an uproar! 

Yes, there’s nothing like a vea/ Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table to make 
any boy ¢he prince of the neighborhood. 


For Christmas— The Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Home Carom or Pocket Billiard Table 


An imposing masterpiece, built of rare San Domingo mahogany richly inlaid. Not 
a toy but a vea/ Brunswick regulation table, modified only in sizes and designs to 
harmonize in any home surroundings. Has the life, the speed, the accuracy—all the 
scientific playing qualities that have made the name BRUNSWICK stand for super- 
excellence around the world. Equipped with genuine Vermont slate bed, fast im- 
ported billiard cloth and Monarch cushions, famed for their lightning action. 


Free Home Trial, Then 20c a Day _Royal New Billiard Book Ready 


_ Yes, you are welcome to try any Bruns- “Billiards—The Home Magnet” richly 
wick right in your own home 30 days free. pictures all Brunswick Home Tables in 
Then pay us a little each month, if you actual colors, including unique ‘‘Convert- 
1ike—/erms as low as 20 cents a day. ible ’’ models that serve as perfect Dining and 

High class Playing Outfit given free Library Tables when not in use for billiards. 
with each table— balls, hand - tapered This book reveals the rousing sport that thou- 

~ - : . c — sands are planning for Christmas! Gives full 
cues, rack, markers, table cover, tips, details and low factory prices. Sent Free! 
expert book ‘How to Play.” etc. Mail the coupon, before the edition is gone. 


* * * 




















THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. (367) 
Dept. 8H—623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me free color-illustrated book— 


“BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day home trial offer. 





Name 
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att Ww : DRAWINGS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 

SS yay THE NEW LAMP BURNED BRIGHTLY; BOXES, BUNDLES, AND PACKAGES WERE 

> “s OS =f, SCATTERED EVERYWHERE. ' , | 
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RS. CULBERSON stood iN AB | | RN aT FORK-S Act LAI S fi taste good to you again. Then 
in her cabin door, and : { after we’re through, I have a 


looked out upon the biq secret to tell you.’’ 


sparkling beauty of a sunny winter morning. ZB k | 2 P t t- i The wagon box had furnished enough lumber 
Beyond the valley rose the shining, snow- Y nor e r ul eCwWar - to make not only the door, but a bench, and 





covered mountains. A mile below lay the oo « » high shelf across one end of the cabin. When 
white surface of Henry’s Fork, tree-bordered Huthor Of Cctlers Of a Wormarr Homes Leader the children had finished breakfast, their mother 
and ice-bound.. She could see the exact spot in put a box upon the bench. Mounting the box, 
the stream where she and the children had| The roof was made of poles laid carefully | were busy for almost a month, picking up | she took from the shelf several small packages. 


caught the barrel of suckers that had been 
their chief food since the snow came. 


side by side and well covered with earth. potatoes and helping store winter vegetables; ‘‘Now, children,’’ she said, as she unrolled a 
While Mrs. Culberson and the children were | for the ranchers who lived up and down the | square package, ‘‘here is all the meat we have 
When Henry Clay, her oldest child and only | chinking and daubing the cracks in their cabin, | valley. In that way they had stocked their |—just enough for seven slices. We are going 

son, had come from the creek one day and | Pa began to build the stable for the donkeys. | own cellar, and had become the proud owners | to have it for dinner Christmas Day, and who 

told her that there were a great many fish at| The golden September days were slipping | of a few bags of grain, which they put by for|do you guess is going to eat the extra slice? 
the bend, and that they were lying on the | away, and the food supply was getting low; | their faithful donkeys. ' | That is my big secret.’’ 

bottom almost too lazy to move, she had/|as soon as he had finished the tiny stable, Pa| As Mrs. Culberson stood in the door that| ‘‘I could eat all of it now,’’ said Henry Clay. 

said, ‘‘We’ll go and catch a lot; we will salt | went off to get work with the sheepmen. The| winter morning, looking out over the snow- | The children eyed the piece of bacon hungrily. 





| 


them down in our water keg; they’ll come in | family were left alone in their new house; it| covered country, she was mentally giving| ‘‘Children, what on earth has come over you 
handy.’’ That had been almost four months | might be months before they saw him again; | thanks that she and the children had a warm | to make you so gluttonous? I am ashamed of 
before. | in fact, it might be as long as that before they cabin to shelter them. On a tall, dead pine| you. Now, if you can behave yourselves, I 
‘*Pa’’ Culberson was one of those Micawber-| saw anyone except ‘‘Grandma’’ Clark, who | she saw a great eagle sitting in the sun. A | will tell you something.’’ 
like persons who are always expecting some- | lived in a cabin near the stream. coyote dug a rabbit out of the snow, and trotted They watched her with fascinated eyes as 
thing to turn up. In more prosperous days, Every day little Mrs. Culberson worked with | away with it. Far below on the creek, she | she measured two cupfuls of sugar into a small 
when the Culbersons had lived farther east, | all her might; and in order could see the smoke curling| pail. Next she took four tablespoonfuls of 
they had owned a good team of horses and a| that the children should not upward from her nearest neigh- | rice, carefully tied the little heap of white 
cow ; but Pa’s waiting propensities had encour- get lonely or afraid in the bor’s chimney. | grains in a cloth, and dropped it into the pail 


**Poor old soul!’’ she said | with the sugar. Putting the lid on the pail, she 
to herself. ‘‘There all alone | again mounted the box, and put the pail beside 
while her grandson, Charley, | a small jar that contained a handful of coffee. 
is away herding sheep. It must ‘*There,’’ she said, with pride in her voice, 
be plumb bad to have only one | ‘‘that is my sick corner. If any of you get 
child, and to be a widow, and | sick, I have some little things for you.’’ 
old, too. Here it is just two **1’m sick, I’m awfully sick,’’ said C’listie. 


aged the man with the mortgage to ‘‘turn up,’’ wilderness, she tried to keep 
and the family had been left without their | them busy. First she set them 
horses and their cow. | hauling wood from the cedars 

Mrs. Culberson had urged her husband to} near by; Pa had made a door 
sell their little plot of land and to use the pro- | for the cabin from the wagon 
ceeds to begin anew in another place. Pa had | box, but they could load the 
a ‘‘swapping’’ streak in him, and so it was not | wood and poles on the running 


long before they had traded their land for a| gear of their wagon. They days before Christmas. I be-| ‘‘C’listie Culberson, no one would ever dream 
rickety wagon and a pair of small beasts that could manage the donkeys lieve I’ll go down and bring her | you were named for your own grandmother, 
Mrs. Culberson called ‘‘ dunkeys.’’ Then, | easily, and they soon gathered up here for a spell.’’ | C’listie Yancy. Your Grandma Yancy would 


Her care-seamed face was never act that way.’’ 
thoughtful. ‘‘It’s more’n three | The children watched her intently and 
months since Pa left, and not | silently as she measured the remaining sugar. 
a word from him. I do hope ‘*There is enough for a cake, and we can 


with all they owned piled into the wagon, they |a huge woodpile. Then the 
set forth to make a fresh start in the world. | children dug a cellar in the side 
Pa sat on the top of the load to drive the| of the hill. Henry Clay and 
donkeys, and Mrs. Culberson and the children | Lizzie Isabel,- who were the 











walked alongside. | oldest, did the digging. Jennie he hasn’t —’’ have a carrot pie,’’ she said, ‘‘and perhaps 
One night they had camped by a stream in Lou and Jessie May helped by . But she was too loyal to put | some sugar syrup for breakfast, and there will 
a fertile little valley. Mrs. Culberson liked the | carrying out the dirt as fast as it JACK NEVIN. what she feared into words, be a little left in the bowl. Don’t one of you 
water and the view, and refused to go on. | was loosened. Mrs. Culberson even to herself. Closing the; young uns dare to touch that bowl; the sugar 
Weeks of wandering had worn out the chil- | and five-year-old baby C’listie did the encour- |door, she put the breakfast of salt fish and|in the bow] is for manners; now mind that. 
dren’s shoes, and winter would soon be upon | aging. Each was proud of sharing in the work. | potatoes on the table. We’ll have a nice dish of rice, and enough 
them; so they unloaded their scanty belong- A few days after the cellar was finished, the ‘‘Ma, can’t we have a little tiny piece of | grease will fry out of the bacon to season the 
ings and set about building their cabin. It) children went on an exploring expedition to | bacon for breakfast?’’ asked Jennie Lou. | potatoes and to make the pie crust, and we can 
stood close to a hillside for shelter from the | discover whether they had any neighbors.| ‘‘It’s very near Christmas,’’ said Jessie May. | have biscuit, too,’’ she ended triumphantly. 
fierce winds, and it had no floor except the! The first rancher they found laughed when he| ‘‘I just hate suckers!’’ said Lizzie Isabel. | The children, catching her jubilant spirit, 


earth. A place had been left for a window in | saw the eager, freckled children on their little} ‘‘Now you young uns eat what is put before | began to clap their hands and dance. 

one end, but there was no glass in it. A piece| donkeys. He was harvesting his vegetables, | you, and don’t be so choicey,’’ said Mrs.| ‘‘Now, Lizzie Isabel, we will clean up the 
of cheesecloth tacked over the opening let in| and he offered them all a chance to work for | Culberson. ‘‘I declare, I’ll have to boil you up| house and get everything ready. You girls 
light and a wooden shutter kept out the storm. | him. After that, the children and their mother | some sage tea to make your fish and potatoes |can wear your gingham dresses, and Henry 
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Clay can—well, he can wear his pa’s light | became more practical, and he bought warm 
shirt, and his trousers, too; they will be too | hoods, pieces of flannel, gingham, and calico. 
long, of course, but he can roll them up, and} At last all the bundles were wrapped and 
we can girt them in at the waist. We’ll all | loaded on the wagon with the provisions that 
dress up and go after Grandma Clark. She’s| he had purchased for the winter. Jack was 
all alone. We couldn’t be so selfish as to sit | standing in a store entrance, trying to remember 
down and eat all our good things alone.’’ whether he had forgotten anything, when up 
So they all worked with a will; but there | the street rode half a dozen Burnt Fork boys, 
was not much to do. with their ‘‘chaps’’ flapping and their spurs 
‘*You children don’t know how lucky you| jangling merrily. They shouted a greeting 
are to be poor,’’ said Mrs. Culberson. ‘‘If| when they caught sight of Jack. Jack watched 
we’d been rich enough to have a floor, we| them canter up the street with foreboding in 
would have to scrub; and if we had a glass | his heart. 
window, we’d have that to wash. But as it} It was already late in the afternoon, but he 
is, we can get this room in order in a jiffy.’’ | decided to start on the return trip to his ranch 
Through all her ups and downs, Mrs. Cul- | immediately, for he did not enjoy the thought 
berson had kept her ‘‘settin’ out’’; she had | that the ‘‘boys’’ might discover how he had 
her feather bed, the ten beautiful patchwork | been spending his time in Green River. 
quilts given her by different members of her| Sunset of the following day saw him nearing 
family ;-the Yancy sheets and the lovely Cul- | home, but trouble had sat with him all the 
berson tablecloth, all homespun and woven. way. He could imagine what ‘‘fun’’ there 
It was a proud little group that later in the | would be at the ranch if those boys found out 
day left the freshly decked cabin and started | his poor secret. What could he do with all 
for Grandma Clark’s. All the girls’ dresses| the things he had bought for his imaginary 
were a year too small, their sleeves were too} family? If he took them home, there was 
short and their waists too tight; but the chil- | John Enderby to be reckoned with. 
dren had pressed their worn ribbons, and their 





seen anything except beauty and sweetness | across the ice below the regular crossing, he 
about them. Henry Clay’s trousers were many | hoped to avoid discovery, and so, leaving the 
sizes too large, but they were rolled up at the | road, he turned down the long cafion that led 





Finally a solution occurred to him—he would | 
hair was neatly braided, and they were all so| throw them into Henry’s Fork. He knew} 
happy that only an unfeeling critic could have | where he could find an air hole. By driving | 


manners? Pa’s made a fire; don’t you see the 
smoke? You just behave yourselves. ’’ 

Once inside, the little group stood amazed. 
The new lamp burned brightly ; boxes, bundles 
and packages were scattered everywhere about | 
the place. Grandma Clark, stiff with the cold, 
went at once to the stove. The fire burned | 
merrily. 
warmth, and said, ‘‘Your man’s a right good | 
provider, Mis’ Culberson. ’’ 

‘* But where’s Pa?’’ asked C’listie. 

A thorough search revealed no Pa. Onanew 
calendar, which lay on the table, were scribbled 


these words: ‘‘The gun is forthe boy. The rest | 


is for all of you. Yours truly, Santy Claus.”’ 


An hour later supper was over; even hungry | 


She held her hands to the grateful | 
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| little C’listie could hold no more ham, and sat 
nodding and hugging a wonderful doll. Henry 
Clay and Lizzie Isabel had put the donkeys into 
| the stable, and given them an extra allowance 
| of grain and carrots. With shining eyes and 
heart too happy for words, Henry Clay sat 
examining his treasure, the bright, new gun. 
The girls were rapturously sorting their new 
ribbons, hoods, and books. Mrs. Culberson, 
| busy storing yet unopened packages beneath 
| the bed, said to the girls: 

| ‘*T did ’low for you girls to sleep under the 
| blazin’-star quilt, being it’s Christmastime, 
but I ain’t going to let you. It ain’t never 
| been used, and I’m going to keep that quilt 
for Santa Claus. I’ll see him some time. ’’ 


Yhe CAI-KING 9% ABOL 





ARLY one ‘niin morning a 
Ec stranger with a green canoe came 
up the Abol to Logan’s Landing. 
He worked in close to the shore, and 
hailed McGraw, who was plugging a 


| hole in the canvas of his own brown craft. 


23 Charles B Boardman ewes <4 











lived alone in the shadow of Russell 
Mountain, which rises high above the 
Abol valley. The villagers beyond the 
lake called him the cat-king of Abol- 
woodsmen who had passed his cabin at 
dusk, when the old man was not at home, 


bettom and well ‘‘girt in’’ at the waist. His| out on the plateau on which the Culberson | Holding himself steady by a spooning, scoop- told strange stories of seeing cats, evasive as 
shirt was caught up and tacked and pinned in | cabin stood. When he came in sight of the little | ing motion of his paddle, the stranger leaned | shadows, sinuous, swift, and wild, run through 


so many places that it had almost lost all log building he gave a whistle 


resemblance toa shirt; but if his fourteen-year-| of surprise, for he had not 
old body was too small to fill his father’s | known that anyone lived there. 
clothes, his pride overflowed, and made him | As he approached the cabin he 
seem large and important in his own eyes. hallooed, and getting no an- 
They had laid poles upon the running gear | swer, was about to drive on, 
of the wagon and wired them firmly, in order| when he noticed that smoke 
to.have a safe place for Grandma Clark to ride. | was coming from the stovepipe. 
Mrs. Culberson took a last satisfied look round; He decided to go in and 
the neat room, warned the children once more | warm his feet; but when he 
to mind their manners, and not to.let the com- | entered the cabin, he found him- 
pany see that they did not have bread every | self more interested in the evi- 
meal, and to remember how fortunate they | dences of poverty than in the 
were to have a good warm cabin, plenty of | stove. A box nailed to the wall 
wood, and friends to share their comforts, ‘‘and | served as a cupboard. He lifted 
them friends rale close neighbors, not miore’n | | the flour-sack curtain before it, 
six miles away.’’ ‘and peeped within; he saw the 
So they clambered on their odd carryall | bacon sliced for the Christmas 
and drove off, with the donkeys belly-deep in | | dinner ; he saw all the seanty 
the soft snow. cine | preparations. 
‘*Huh!’’ he grunted. ‘‘Cake 
Miles away, up in the mountains near Burnt | with no eggs! I’ve made it; I 
ping lay the ranch of Jack Nevin. He was} | know what it’s like!’ 

1 ‘‘old-timer’’ without kith or kin, but he} Dropping the curtain, he 
nevis lived alone, for he was always taking | glanced about the room. ‘‘No 
some one in to share hishome. At that time he | chairs,’’ he commented. ‘‘Must 
had living with him old John Enderby, who| be mighty poor. Kids in the 
had a special fondness for making fun of others. bunch, too.’ Then he noticed 
Once a year Jack Nevin made a trip to Green 'a cap hanging on a peg. ‘‘Boy 
River for supplies, but, oddly enough, he would | among ’em. By heck, I guess 
never permit anyone to go with him. I’m in time to beat Santy Claus, 

No one who came to the ranch suspected | but I didn’t buy anything for a 
that Jack’s heart was starved for home ties, | boy.’’ 
and that he longed for some one to love and to| For an hour Jack worked 
work for. For years he had had an imaginary | busily and happily. All that 
family. He took almost as much pleasure in | he had bought for his ‘‘family’’ 
the growth and development of his imaginary | he carried into the cabin; then, 
children as he would have taken had they been | opening cases of his own sup- 
real. Of course he could not tell his friends about plies, he carried in canned goods, 
his pretense ; but when he went totown he spoke | dried fruit, a ham, some sugar, 
to strangers of his ‘‘folks,’’ and talked about | coffee, and a package of tea. 
them just as if he had actually had a family. | When he had finished, he gazed 

This was the first time he had ever been in | about the little room and smiled. 
Green River when the holidays were so near. | ‘*Mighty near filled the cabin, ’’ 
The windows of the stores were filled with| he said. ‘‘Reckon some flour 
toys and candies. As he drove up the street | won’t be amiss, and I’ve a good 








DRAWN BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 





THEY SAW IN THE FALLING TWILIGHT THE OLD 


GRAY-BEARDED HERMIT ALONE WITH HIS 
FIERCE, WILD BROOD. 


the woods, and slink in and out 
of the tumble-down shanty. 
They said Barty Nieneven had 
numbered and named all bis 
cats; that he talked to them as 
if they were human beings, and 
that, with strange hissing tones, 
he could bring the light of under- 
standing to their green eyes. 

Cats are said to lack loyalty, 
and their hearts are said to be 
selfish; yet, according to all re- 
ports, Barty Nicneven’s pets 
displayed the fidelity of dogs, 
and thereby provided an argu- 
ment for those who discussed 
the question on winter nights 
at Logan’s Landing. 

The very night before that 
August morning, McGraw had 
come down the old hauling road 
_by Barty Nicneven’s camp, and 
had heard a curious wailing 
sound. At first he thought it was 
the cry of a bird or a wild ani- 
mal. When the sound was 
repeated, McGraw peered over 
a ‘‘blow-down’’ into the clear- 
ing, and there he saw old Barty 
Niecneven sitting in front of his 
door—and from the woods came 
cats, cats, cats. They came 
leaping and frolicking; they 
came crawling and sombre; 
they raced through the rustling 
grasses and the bending briers; 
they stepped along old logs with 
the caution of hunters. They 
surrounded the old man, climbed 
on his shoulder, snuggled in his 
lap. Never had McGraw seen 
so many cats at one time. Then 
Barty Nicneven’s lips moved, 
and McGraw heard again that 
wailing sound, and saw more 
cats come bounding from every 


his heart was sad; there were so many things | notion to fill that new lamp and leave it on the | forward across the lily pads and searched Mc- | direction toward their master. The old fellow 


that he would have liked to buy if he had | table, lighted. They’re coming back soon, or 
only had some one to give them_to. 


| they wouldn’t have left fire. There’s the coat 


Graw’s face with eyes that flickered unsteadily. 
‘“‘Howdy, pard!’’ said he. ‘‘Will ye be 


When he drove into the livery barn, the | and the lamp for the woman; candy, nuts and | tellin’ me where I can find a fellow they call 


proprietor, to whom he had talked on his other | dolls for the kids; provisions for ’em all, but | 
visits, called out, ‘‘Hello, Nevin! How are | not a thing for that boy. I just can’t do him 
you? How are the little girls and their ma?/| that way. He can have my new gun.”’ 
In town to interview Santa Claus, I suppose ?’? | | Jack went out to the wagon and brought in | 
Jack walked up the street, looking at the | the shotgun, and hanging the cap on the | 
pretty things, and almost hating other men | muzzle, leaned it against the wall. Then he 


Barty,—Barty this or Barty that,—or maybe 
*tis just plain Barty he’ll be known as?’’ 
McGraw scratched his head. ‘‘That’s a queer 
| Way you have of askin’ for an honest man !’’ 
he grumbled, and looked suspiciously at the 


| stranger. ‘“‘Are you sure he’s livin’ here- 


who had*‘‘folks’’ to buy for. Suddenly he put his boxes of ammunition on the floor beside | abouts ?’’ 


remembered what Hall, the liveryman, had | 
said. After all, why should he not do it? 
Whose business was it, anyway, if he chose to| The dusk was deepening when he mounted 
buy doils, toys, and trinkets? Ashe thought | his wagon. Beyond Henry’s Fork, he met 
over the idea his recklessness grew. The boys | the Culbersons returning with their guest; he 
might laugh and joke, he realized, but the) | eyed them sharply as they passed. After he 
chance that they would find out seemed small. | | had crossed the bottoms and was out on the 
That night he confided in his landlady; and | snow-covered flat, he laughed happily. 
his enthusiasm for his family was so contagious | ‘“*It beat throwing them into the creek,’’ he 
that she forgot the high price of meat. | Said, ‘‘and the boy is just right for the gun!’? | 
‘*T suppose your little girls sent you loaded — 
with a list?’’ she said. As soon as the family and their guest crossed | 
Jack searched his pockets, but failed to find | the creek and reached the plateau they saw | 
any list. | the light of the bright new lamp. 

‘*Well, now, that’s too bad,’’ he said, with | ‘‘Oh, Pa’s come, our Pa’s come home for | 
such evident concern that the landlady was | Christmas!’’ shouted Henry Clay, joyously. 
entirely deceived. | ‘*Don’t be so excited, Henry Clay. You, 

‘‘Now don’t you worry,’’ she said. ‘‘My | tend to driving them dunkeys, or you will have | 
Emma works at Little Pete’s. You can get) Mis’ Clark dumped off inthe snow. That’d be | 
more for your money in there than you can at |a fine way to treat a neighbor, wouldn’t it? 
any other store in town. And Emma will help | You children quit twisting round. If any of | 


it. Finally, he filled the stove full of wood, 
and closing it carefully, left the cabin. 











The man nodded. ‘‘So I’ve heard—and 
maybe he’s not so honest.’’ 

McGraw scratched his head again, and 
scowled, for there was something he did not 
like in the manner of the stranger. ‘*What | 
sort would he be?’’ he asked, gruffly. 

The stranger grinned and tapped his fore- 
head. ‘‘Cats!’’ he whispered, hoarsely. 

McGraw looked up quickly. 
it?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Now it may be Barty 
Nicneven you mean.’’ 

The stranger smiled. ‘‘The name sounds | 
| goodto me. Where might this Barty Nicneven 
| be found ?’’ 

McGraw pointed over the scattered cabins | 
| of Logan’s Landing toward the lonely bulk of 
Russell Mountain. 

When the stranger had gone on up the river, 
McGraw, as he daubed white lead on a newly 
made patch, curiously pondered many things. 
The stranger’s hair had been close cropped; 


you make a good selection. ’’ you fall off, you’ll have to walk to the house. ’’ | his shirt and his trousers had been little worn; 
The next morning the whim was still upon| Thus admonished, the children sat as still as lhe had a trick of shifting his eyes furtively 


Jack Nevin. He went to Little Pete’s, and | they could. Henry Clay tried to get the don- 
passed there the happiest three hours of his! keys to hurry, but donkeys have ways of their 


life, choosing and buying the things that he| own. At last they drew up before the door of | 


would have liked to put into little stockings. | the cabin. The children would have rushed 
‘*T believe I’ll take that sweater for ma,’’ he | intothe cabin, but their mother restrained them. 
said, awkwardly. 


After a while his fancy| ‘‘My goodness, children, where are your | 


and of talking in a curious monotone from one | 
side of his mouth only. McGraw whittled a| 
cedar plug to a point, and turned over in his 


mind. the eagerness with which the stranger 


had snatched at the name of Barty Nicneven. 
Barty Nicneven was an old, gray man who | 


smiled on his pets and ran his hand over their 
soft fur; he talked to them in a low, sad voice, 
and fed them chunks of raw meat. When 
McGraw stepped into sight from the under- 
brush the scene changed instantly. 

Barty Nicneven started to his feet with fear 
in his face, and the cats swarmed round him. 
At first they had been ominously silent; then, 
slinking here and there into the slashings, they 
began to spit and snarl at McGraw; their eyes 
widened and their tails fluffed large above 
their arched backs. Behind them stood the 
old man, with his gray hair rough and tousled 
and his long beard lying on his broad chest. 





‘**Do you say | 


McGraw hurried by the group as quickly as 
| he could, for he could not help feeling afraid 
of the hermit and his beasts. 

When he had gone a little way, he heard 
Barty Nicneven call after him, cheerily enough, 
**Good luck to you!’’ He hastened on, however, 
and looked back only once; then in the dusk 

of the gathering night he saw the statuesque 
figure of the old man, standing straight and tall, 
| in an attitude of mingled loneliness and fear. 
In spite of his queer ways and his cats, Barty 
Nicneven was known to be a kind-hearted 
|man. Ona winter day he had taken Donnelly 
of the Pitsfen Farm into his shack, bound his 
sprained ankle, and kept him for three long 
storm-bound weeks of convalescence, while the 
world below thought him dead. Afterward, 
Donnelly said many times that the old man 
had nursed him and cared for him with a 
woman’s tenderness ; but even he admitted that 
Barty was not like other men, and that he had 
a great fear of strangers. One evening, he 
said, Barty had spoken of a man whom 


| he expected to come up from the river towns 


—a man whose arrival he dreaded ; and as the 

















hermit told of the unknown 
enemy, he had shrunk timidly 
back into the corner of the 
eabin, where it was so dark 
that the eyes of his cats shone 
green and ghastly beside him. 
And now a stranger had 
come up the Abol, searching 
for a man named Barty. 
MeGraw thought of all 
those things as he looked 
after the man paddling round 
the bend of the river. He 


wondered what business the . 


stranger could have with 
Barty, and, strangely enough, 
thought of an old story about 
a drunken trapper who had 
dropped into Barty Nicneven’s 
camp with the avowed idea of 
making trouble for the hermit. 
Barty had talked to his cats 
in the whistling cat language 
and the creatures had charged 
the invader from every side, 
scratching him until he bled, 
ripping his clothes from his 
back, overpowering him by 
their very numbers, until he 
fled away into the woods. 
Probably no one believed the 
tale; but to men who listened 
to the rustling in the shad- 
ows, and heard the calling of 
a whippoorwill in the thicket, 
and watched the fireflies cir- 
cling and flashing over the 
low meadows, it seemed real 
and terrifying. 


When, after leaving Me- . 


Graw, the stranger came to 
the mouth of Russel! Stream, 
he lifted the green canoe from 
the water and slouched up 
to the camp and storehouse, 
where a Finnish watchman 
was sitting in the sun. The 
stranger sat down and fell into 
conversation with the Finn; 
he ate dinner and supper at 
the camp, and spent the eve- 
ning toasting his feet before 
the eookstove. During the 
evening he managed to learn 
a great deal about the lay of 
the land round Russell Moun- 
tain. 

‘*Near twenty years since I 
was in these parts,’’ he said. 
‘‘There was a time when I 
could travel this country with 
my eyes shut, but a man for- 
gets a deal in that length of 
time. ”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said the Finn. 

‘Yes. But there’s things a 
man don’t forget in that time 
—no, not in all them years. 
There’s things you don’t ever 
forget, yes, there is.’’ The 
stranger shook his fist at the 
stovepipe. 

‘*You know, friend,’’—the 
stranger went on; his voice 
had sunk to a whisper,— 
‘‘there’s a man in this world 
that I remember all them 
years, yes. He done me dirt 
onee, so he did.’’ 

There was a suggestion of 
an untold story behind the 
stranger’s easy manners that 
roused the Finn’s curiosity; 
but when he showed his inter- 

















@ THE LAW 


By EDWARD 


OF PEACE 


S. MARTIN 





66 J o14g— Annus terribilis!’’ So, in view 
| of what has happened since the first of 
Ce August, must the year be remembered. 

Not in the memory of the oldest men 
living has Christmas dawned in Christendom on 
a world in such a direful case. It finds Europe 
ravaged by huge armies; full of rack, ruin, 
widows, weeping women, fatherless children. It 
finds wrath and deadly bitterness in the minds 
of men, and uncounted dead in numberless 
trenches on vaster battlefields than the world 
ever saw before. It finds cities battered and 
razed, and the most ‘beautiful and precious 
memorials of the piety and art of times long past 
roofless, blackened, and defaced. From end to 
end of Europe terror and destruction have 
stalked. Christian nations naturally related by 
strong ties of blood, faith, and commerce, have 
contended in a struggle of the deadliest and 
most bitter sort. To many of us who have 
watched these terrific proceedings from the 
safety of distance, they have brought not only 
profound agitation, but bewilderment. What, 
we say, is Christianity? Where is Christianity, 
that, in a continent understood to be permeated 
with it, such things can happen? Has it failed? 
Was our faith in it misplaced ? 


O, Christianity has not failed. It has been 
vindicated. That which has failed to keep 
peace is not Christianity, but something 

. quite the opposite. It is the deification 

of force, and it has come to a natural and inev- 
itable catastrophe. 


“ BRING,” said Christ, “not peace, but a 
sword.” Why did Christ say that? What 
did He foresee? Does not that saying 
conflict with the “peace on earth, good 
will to men” that the herald angels sang? 

O, it does not conflict. In the Golden 
IN Rule, and in all the teaching that went with 
v2 it, Christ gave the great law of peace to 

the world, a great natural law like the 


law of gravitation, which always works, and by aid 
of which results can be predicted from known 
premises. Just as surely as there would be peace 
in a truly Christian world, there cannot long be 
peace in an un-Christian world. By as much as 
the Golden Rule is the law of world politics, there 
will be peace between the nations; by as much 






as the rule of grab and get governs, there will be 
war. Christ’s laws would carry no authority if 
there were no penalty for the breach of them. 
But the penalty is sure, perpetual, inevitable. 
In some form every individual pays it now and 
again in his progress through life. In the terrible 
form of war most of Europe has been paying it 
this year, has paid it before a thousand times, 
may pay it still again and again, before the 
understanding of the law of Christ is clear 
enough, and the acceptance of the guidance of 
His spirit is general enough, to keep the world 
in peace. 


Europe as true, and doubtless as saintly, 

as Christians have ever been. You find 

them in all communions, and sometimes 
outside every communion. But the politics of 
Europe have not been Christian. They have 
been full of lies, bad faith, and greed. The 
motto of the nations of Europe has not been 
“Each for all”; it has rather been, “ Each for 
himself.” Against the mischiefs of such politics, 
armaments are of no avail. It is selfishness and 
inordinate ambition that poison life ; and selfish- 
ness armed is only the more dangerous, and the 
more certain to invite retribution. “Each for 
all, and all for each,” must be the policy of 
Europe if peace is to abide with her; and in 
that motto there is the Christian spirit. The 
ambitions of nations must be subordinated to 
continental necessities. Such subordination must 
come, when the times are ripe for it, perhaps 
in the form of a great European confederation. 
It will not come easily, because the ambitions 
of nations are extremely jealous. It will come 
when it must, and when the palpable alternative 
of union is destruction. 


‘HERE are thousands of Christians in 


HIS vast war, then, that we have been 
watching has not discredited Christianity, 
but has vindicated it. It has proclaimed 
that there can be no lasting peace among 

nations except such as is firmly based on mutual 
forbearance and toleration. And the same is 
true of peace among the men who comprise the 
nations. Riches are the armament of men. They 
cannot of themselves bring peace to their owners. 
For men and for nations runs the same law of 
peace: “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 
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drew back into the farthest 
corner of the cabin. 

**Ye-o-oh!’’ Joe Labouche 
laughed uproariously. ‘‘I’ll 
shoot your toes off, and then 
I’ll shoot your fingers off, and 
then I’ll shoot your feet so 
ye can’t run, and then I’ll 
lock the cabin door. You’ll 
remember Long Jim perhaps 
—and how the flames danced 
all red and angry, and how the 
smoke crawled round him and 
over him till Barty came and 
pulled him out, him that done 
me dirt. A-h-h-h, there’ll be 
no one to pull Barty out. Some 
day a man’ll come here and 
find a black hole in the ground 
and the cats all gone.’’ 

When Joe Tabouche said 
‘*‘cats,’’ Barty ran his fingers 
through his beard and stared 
strangely at the fierce figure 
in the door. A crafty light 
glinted in his blue eyes. Ap- 
parently overcome by fear he 
sank back into the corner with 
a wild wailing ery, so that the 
stranger first jumped and then 
laughed. 

Something brushed by La- 
bouche’s feet. Again it hap- 
pened, and again—swift, silent 
bodies that moved like darting 
shadows slipped into the room. 
A great tomcat leaped lightly 
to the window sill and paused, 
with twitching tail. A yowl 
that made Joe Labouche’s 
flesh creep rose in the yard. 
From the bunk a lithe, fierce 
creature spat at the intruder. 
Joe Labouche started. Leap- 
ing forms that grazed his legs 
as they flashed through the 
door, were filling the cabin. 
The rank smell of many cats 
stung Joe Labouche’s nostrils, 
and he fingered his revolver 
nervously. Again Barty Nic- 
neven uttered that wailing ery, 
and still cats came pouring in 
from the surrounding woods. 
They streamed down the hill; 
they swarmed to the cabin 
roof; they spat, and snarled, 
and yowled, and scratched. 
Their backs were bent like 
bows; their tails were swelled 
to huge brushes. Barty Nic- 
neven was still crouching in 
the corner, a poor old man, 
but to Joe Labouche he seemed 
a magician of terrible power. 

Joe Labouche brandished his 
revolver wildly. He glared at 
Barty in a frenzy of fear and 
shook his fist at the multitade 
of moving furry forms. ‘‘Take 
’em off,’’ he yelled, ‘*take ’em 
away !’’ 

The light of hope was in 
Barty Nicneven’s eyes. With 
a quick motion he flung a stick 
of cordwood at Joe Labouche 
and at the same time gave a 
hiss between his teeth—a weird 
sound that seemed to fill with 
ferocity every one of the 
swarming cats. Then the old 
man jumped forward, ducked, 
dodged, and swung found Joe 
Labouche’s leveled revolver. 





est the stranger became cold 
and silent. They had breakfast together the 
next morning, and then the stranger went off 
through the dewy grass up the tote road. 

The Finn, watching him from the cool shade 
of the cabin, wondered about many things as 
he wiped the breakfast dishes. 

The stranger followed the old path, slipped 
off to the right on the third cut-off, and 
after seven miles of uphill going struck into 
the Russell Mountain tote road. Gradually his 
stilted stride swung into the natural gait of 
a man bred to the woods; but plainly he was 
not used to it, for he panted and puffed, and 
stopped to rest in an old lumber yard. Pres- 
ently from inside his shirt he drew a revolver, 
examined it and carefully loaded it. Then he 
put it into his coat pocket, where it would be 
easy to reach. As his coat swung back it 
revealed a long sheath knife in his belt. 

The tote road tops the ridge that leads up 
Russell Mountain, and runs along a banked 
terrace that drops a steep four hundred feet to 
a brawling stream in the valley. The stranger 
looked down through the cuttings, dotted with 
solitary hemlocks and birches, and saw the 
Silvery gray roof of Barty Nicneven’s camp. 
It stood beside the brook that boiled white 
among the rocks. Something moved below him, 
and at first he stared in nervous fear; then he 
saw that the moving object wasacat. Another 
creature darted across the road into the under- 
brush. Startled by a rustling close at hand, 
the stranger turned and caught a glimpse of 
yet another cat disappearing in the brick-red 
needles of dried pine tops and slashings. 


‘‘T yum!’ he muttered, and rubbed his 
brow with his coat sleeve. ‘‘I vum!’’ 
He was strangely ill at ease. : 

He touched the revolver in his coat 
pocket and began cautiously to slip 
through the brush along the maze of 


‘*Glad to see me, ain’t you, Barty, like I 
knew you’d be?’’ 
Barty leaned against the rough wall. 
A cruel grin twisted the stranger’s lips. 
‘* We-e-ell, Barty,’’ the stranger 
chuckled, ‘it’s a long time ago we 





He moved slowly, and stepped on bare earth 
and mossy rocks, in order to make no noise. | 
‘*Well, Barty, boy,’’ he chuckled to himself, | dog. ‘‘You was on the up side then. 
‘*vou done me dirt, but my time is coming!’’ | swore away my freedom for twenty long years 
On the valley road, in the shadow of the | —you told all you knew, you sniveling sneak. 
great ridge, where the peaked mountains slanted | There was you, and there was the lawyers, 
together and met each other by the rushing | and there was the jury and all the people. 
stream, he paused, awed in spite of himself by | Says the lawyer, ‘Who set fire to Long Jim’s 
the towering height of the spruce-topped hills. | cabin?’ 
His footsteps could not be heard on account | another soul in all the world knew of it. You 
of the roar of the brook; crouching low, he done me dirt! But you’ll remember I said 
slipped from bush to bush. As he entered the | I’d come to find you out—and here Iam!’ 
ancient yard, he saw a man inside the old cabin. | Barty spoke: ‘*’Twas gospel truth,—you 

From every side, along the brook, before and | done it,—you set fire to Long Jim’s cabin, and 
behind, cats stared at the intruder. An uneasy | him inside asleep at the time. 
fear had crept into his mind; but as he became | don’t remember that? 
familiar with his surroundings, his awe wore 1 to the judge with all the people round listenin’ 
away. His hand grasped the revolver in his to the story you tell. Go ’way and leave me 
coat pocket. He stepped into the doorway. | be, Joe Labouche!”’ 

As the shadow fell across the room, Barty| ‘‘So-0-0-0-o! You could have turned the 
Nieneven turned. He was an old man, and he | tables easy enough if you had wanted to; but 
stared at the stranger as if he could not trust | you swore me into prison, into the black hole 
his sight. His face grew paler and paler; in| of a prison at Thomaston, and there have I 
his eyes was the despair of the haunted. He/| been for twenty years. We-e-ell, Barty, that 
stepped back across the room. was a long time ago, and now —’’ 

“*Go ’way!’’ he gasped, and thrust out his; Barty’s fingers closed on a stick of cordwood. 
hands before his face. ‘‘Go ’way from here!’’?| ‘‘No-o-o ye don’t, Barty.’’ Joe Labouche 
‘*We-e-e-ell, Barty,’’ drawled the stranger. | slowly leveled his revolver, and the old man 


by since then.’’ 





bewildering roads that converged at the camp. | parted. Yes, a good score of years have gone | 
The stranger’s voice sud- | 
| denly barked hoarse like the snarl of a cornered | 
You | 


Says Barty, ‘Joe Labouche,’ and not | 


Maybe you | 
It’s not healthy to lie | 





Barty’s move threw the 
| room into a tumult. Joe Labouche fired and 
| missed. Turning frantically in the narrow 

space, he unconsciously drove the cats up into 
| the closed end of the cabin. They had come 
in answer to the call that always had foretold 
food. They were wild and ferocious, yet, in 
spite of their spitting and snarls, they might not 
have made an attack had not Joe Labouche, 
wheeling clumsily, stepped on the paw of a lean 
Maltese. A scream of feline agony shrilled 
|loud and the animal leaped straight at the 
| Frenchman’s face. Instantly the tomcat in the 
window sprang for Labouche’s throat; a tawny 
creature ran up his back. All at once he was 
buried under an avalanche of cats. He yelled 
frantically, fired his revolver, and hurled it 
|from him in a vain attempt to brush off the 
| biting, scratching beasts. He flung himself on 
the floor and rolled over and over, howling pite- 
ously. He was buried from sight by the cats. 
Barty snatched up the revolver and leaped 
into the midst of the fray. Flinging aside the 
cats, he caught Joe Labouche by the collar and 
dragged him toward a little cupboard behind 
the bunk. All the time the cats tore at the 
prostrate man, who was utterly benumbed by 
fright and pain. Pulling the cats away, Barty 
|thrust Labouche into the little closet and 
| slammed the door. Then he sat down'on a 
low bench and began to fondle his wild pets. 
Presently a low, pleading voice came from 
the cupboard. ‘‘Barty, Barty! Whatbe you 
goin’ to do?’’ 
The old man said nothing. 
‘*Barty,’’ called the voice again, ‘‘tell me 
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what be you goin’ todo?’’ In the long hush 
that followed the only sound was the low 
humming noise made by purring cats. 

Barty made no reply. 

There was no latch on the cupboard door; 
but Barty, in ominous silence, closed the win- 
dows of the cabin, murmured unintelligible 
things to his cats, shut them into the room 
behind him, and went off down the road, and 
up across the ridge. 

After a long, monotonous time, Labouche 
thrust his head out of the cupboard door. His 
hand emerged, and then a foot; but suddenly 
he drew back in abject terror, for the shifting, 


|and they sped off into the woods. Then 
| Barty looked into the cupboard. Joe Labouche 
was still there, asleep on the old blankets. 
When they woke him he wept, and he im- 
| plored them to take him away from Russell 
| Mountain. When Constable Scott asked about 
| @ green canoe that had been stolen at the carry 
| three days before, Joe Labouche confessed to 
the theft, and to a full dozen others that he 


| had accomplished in his few days of freedom, | 


and besought them to carry him back to prison, 
|or to jail, or anywhere else away from Barty 
| Nieneven and his cats. 


| When they took the prisoner over the ridge, 





| 


up the steps to hug first one and then the other, 
and threw herself down in a wicker chair. 

‘*But your violin,’’ said her aunt. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you bring that home with you? You 
might have practiced a bit this noon.’’ 

‘*No, I couldn’t, dear,’’ said Lotta. 
too tired and hot. ’’ 

Then she took in for the first time the tasks 
upon which they were engaged. 

‘*Me talking about being hot!’’ she cried. 
‘*T’m not so hot as either of you at this minute. 
You’re both slaving for me as usual. Why 
don’t you leave something for me to do once 
in a while? I couldn’t have made a cake like 


‘“*T’m 


watchful throng that filled the cabin greeted | McGregor and the Finn tried to persuade Barty | that, but I might have ironed the dress. ’’ 


him with spitting snarls. A weary silence | Nicneven to come down to the village and ‘‘be | 


Cathy Summerville turned a hurt look on 


settled on the cabin and all its occupants. An | near human folks’’; but Barty smiled sadly, | her niece as she held up the diaphanous frock, 
hour passed, and once more Joe Labouche’s | and shook his head. 


scratched and bloody face protruded from the | 


eupboard.door. Again he drew back, after one 
terrified survey of the room. The cats yawned 


and stretched, and sharpened their claws on 


walland furniture. -The long rays of the after- 


‘*T’m goin’ to bide here with the cats,’’ he 


declared. 
nothin’ ’1] do me harm with them here. ’’ 


‘¢ They’re company enough, and | 
| you’ve hidden your talent, Carlotta.’ 

So the four climbed the hill together, and as | 
they looked back they saw beside the cabin in | 


pressed without crease. 
‘**Do you mean to say that you could have 
done a piece of ironing like that? If you can, 


Lotta laughed easily. 
‘*Vain thing, ’’ she said affectionately, as she 


noon sun came in through the closed windows ; | the falling twilight the old gray-bearded hermit | brushed by her aunt and went into the house. 


dust motes danced in the slanting beams. | alone with his fierce, wild brood. But with | 


Loneliness and solitude shrouded the yard | the passing of Joe Labouche, Barty Nicneven’s 
under the ridge. fear of men left him; often straggling lumber- 


At dusk Barty came back to the cabin with 
McGregor and the Finn, and Scott, the con- | 
stable. The cats rubbed lazily against their 
master’s legs, and spat in quick wrath at the 


jacks stopped to pass the time of day with the 
old man of the ridge, and belated hunters 
| Spent the night at his fireside, rolled in the 
| good old man’s heavy blankets. And Joe 


sight of strangers ; but Barty opened the window | Labouche was never seen again on Abol River. 


LOT TA-EMBURY S-CAREER 
By Elia W Peattie 


In Ten Chapters. 


HEN you opened the Emburys’ 
W front door and stepped into the 

living room, the first thing you 
noticed was the sweet smell of apples. 
All houses have their odors; not merely 
their fleeting odors, but those that 
remain and welcome the returning wan- 
derer in a way that stirs his deepest 
memories. 

The Emburys’ brown-shingled, story- 
and-a-half cottage, with its sloping 
roof, stood in the midst of as fine an 
apple orchard as could be found in Iowa. 
Furthermore, in the whitewashed cellar 
were bins upon bins of apples. Oddly, 
too, the Emburys themselves were in a 
way suggestive of apples. Lotta and her 
father might easily remind you of fine 
red-cheeked Baldwins. Mrs. Embury 
and her sister, Miss Summerville, —Aunt 
Cathy, Lotta called her,—might, if you 
were imaginative, remind you of pale, 
golden bellfiowers. The Emburys were 
wholesome, simple, village-bred people 
of pioneer descent, and took naturally 
to orchards and gardens. 

Not that Paul Embury, Lotta’s father, 
dreamed of going back to the farm. He 
was content with his life in the little 
village of Maitland, to which he had 
come as a fatherless boy to make a way 
for himself. The only hardware store 
in the town belonged to him. With its 
low, attractive building, its faded awn- 
ings, and its benches before the door, it 
looked as inviting as aninn. Mrs. Em- 
bury frequently brought her sewing and 
sat in the store in the low rocking-chair 
that her husband kept there for her. 

From the rear door of the shop a path 
ran through a lot where the Embury cow 
grazed, and then ambled on through a part of 
the orchard, under the apple trees and up to 
the summer kitchen of the Embury house. So 
direct was the path that Mr. Embury had only 
to put his nose out of the shop to learn—if the 
wind was in the right direction—what was | 
eooking for dinner. It was pretty sure to be | 
something good, for Mrs. Embury and her 
sister had won a well-deserved reputation all | 
over the county for their special receipts and | 
their excellent cooking. 

In their quiet way, the Emburys enjoyed | 
life; the youngest, Carlotta, or Lotta as she| 
was called, enjoyed it superlatively. She was 
the only child, and she was loved out of pro- 
portion to her merits, as she would have been 
the first to say. It sometimes seemed to her as 
if everyone were working for her, thinking of | 
her, and sacrificing for her. In return, she 
gave all she could in the way of love and serv- 
ice; but she was handicapped by the embar- 
rassing fact that she could not seem to do 
much more than merely to attend to her own 
affairs. 

She realized that fact on the day before the 
last of the summer term of school, when she 
learned that she had finished her examinations 
with credit, and so had completed in a satis- 
factory manner her second year at high school. 
She had been distrustful of her German and 
her English, and had compelled her family to 
worry with her over the result. So, with the | 
good news fairly jumping out of her mouth, 
she ran hatless down the street, carrying 
her new green silk parasol unopened in her 
hand. 

‘*Oh, my goodness !’’ said her mother to her 
annt. ‘*Here comes Lotta running down the | 





| of India lawn that Lotta was to wear the fol- 


Chapter One 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


She had a secret fear that luncheon might have 
been forgotten in the performance of more 
interesting tasks, and this was the day of all 
days when she wished to eat quickly and hasten 
back to school; but the sight of the old walnut 
table in the shaded dining room reassured her. 
She saw the fresh raspberries in the green 
glass dish, the milk, the rich butter, the platter 
of cold chicken, the plate of golden drop cookies ; 
and she thought what a lucky girl she was to 
be surrounded with so much love and bounty. 
It was all home produce—that good food. 
Those two women working for her out on the 
porch had supplied it. 

She was glad she was Lotta Embury; glad 
she had just the particular, identical home that 





“YOU'RE KEEPING SOMETHING FROM ME," SHE SAID, REPROACHFULLY. 


street in the sun! What do you suppose can 
be the matter with the child?’’ 

‘In this heat, too!’’ cried Catherine Sum- 
merville. ‘‘How foolish! Besides, she’s get- 
ting too grown up to run like that. It isn’t 
proper. She’s taller than I am this minute. ’’ 

‘*She wouldn’t have to be very tall for that, ’’ 
said Jenny Lind Embury, looking at her little 
elder sister, as the two worked together on the 
shaded side porch, where the breeze blew in 
pleasantly. Lotta’s aunt was ironing the dress 


lowing day at the school exercises, and her 
mother was beating up the frosting, inch 
thick and firm, that was to lie on the ceremo- 
nial cake. 

‘*T have my marks,’’ Lotta called before 
she was within the gate, ‘‘and they’re rip- 
ping!’’ 

‘*But why didn’t you walk home?’’ asked 
her mother, rejoicing at the good news, but | 
intent on her reproof. ‘‘We could have waited | 
five minutes for the news. Anyway, you} 
should have put up your parasol.’’ 

‘* ‘Ripping’ conveys nothing to my mind,’’ 
said her aunt severely, although her eyes were 
shining with satisfaction. ‘‘In my day we had 
good marks and bad marks, but not ripping 
marks. ’’ s 

‘“‘Oh, you frauds! Don’t you think I can | 
see through you? I should say they were rip- | 
ping. Ninety-two in physiology, ninety-four | 
in history, eighty-two in German, eighty-six 
in English, and’’—she paused for dramatic 
effect—‘‘one hundred in mathematics. ’’ 

‘*No!’’ cried Aunt Cathy. 





she had; glad that father and mother and aunt 
had fallen to her share. She loved her school, 
loved the sweet summer weather; loved to be 
herself. She hoped nothing would change, at 
least not for a long, long time. 

When she came out from her room, ready for 
her last afternoon’s work at school, she saw 
her new frock pinned to the screen that stood 
before the living-room door. Aunt Cathy had 
taken every stitch in it with her magic needle; 
and now she had brought out the flowered 
ribbons that were to be worn with it, and had 
tossed them over the dress. to try the effect 
of the soft-hued roses above the drifting white. 
From her place at the luncheon table, Lotta 
could see the dress swaying in the breeze. 

‘*What a pity you have your back toit!’’ she 
said to her aunt. ‘‘Don’t you want to change 
seats 979 

But her aunt did not answer. She was 
staring down at her plate in a brooding way 
she sometimes had. It exasperated Lotta. 
She hit on her glass with her spoon. 

‘*Breakfast time! Wake up, Aunt Cathy!’’ 

But the next moment she was ashamed. 
The eyes that her aunt had lifted to her own 
had tears in them. 

‘*Don’t tease, dear,’’ said her aunt, wearily. 

Lotta darted an inquiring look at her mother. 
Was her aunt ill? Oddly enough, her mother 
avoided her gaze, and that was not at all 
pleasant. Why would people act like that 
when everything was going just as it should? 
There must be some secret they were keeping 
from her. She was glad to see her father 
walking along the path through the orchard. 


|on with his downright tread; his loose linen 
| garments fluttered about him as he walked, and 
| his broad hat with its green lining shaded his 
face. She thought how the front door to the 
shop would be looking, with its pasteboard 
sign dangling from the latch to inform all 
passers-by that the master had gone to dinner, 
but would be back soon. 

Paul Embury was a cheerful man ; he usually 
came in noisily and seated himself with much 
joking about what was on the table—or what 
was not on it; but to-day he said little He 
sat down rather heavily, and looked at the 
tempting food as if he had no inclination 
for it. 

‘© dear!’’ thought Lotta. 
really is the matter !’’ 

She had to be excused from the table, for the 
noon recess was brief; and then, as she stood a 
little apart looking at the three faces that 
made up the best part of her world, she made 
sure that there was some sort of shadow over 
them. She put her hand on her father’s 
shoulder. 

‘*You’re keeping something from me,’’ she 
said, reproachfully. ‘‘ There is something 
| troubling all of you, and you’re not telling me. 
| That isn’t fair.’’ 

Mr. Embury stirred uneasily. 
looked at their plates. 

‘*Go along to school, Lotta, ’’ said her father, 
after a moment’s uncomfortable silence. 
‘* You’ll be late, and break your record. 
There’s no trouble—not what you could rightly 
call trouble. Go along to school.’’ 

He looked at her affectionately, seeming both 
to promise and to withhold something. She 
knew she must go, and kissing him on the 
forehead, sped away. 

Her aunt sat where she could watch the 
green parasol fluttering down the street. 
Then a sob escaped her. Her brother- 
in-law turned on her sharply. 

‘“*If you feel so bad about it,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘why didn’t you leave things as 
they were?’’ 

Cathy Summerville looked at him 
through her tears. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking 
of myself when I made the plan,’’ she 
said, sadly, ‘‘or of you, Paul, or of 
Jenny Lind.’’ 

**Of course she wasn’t,’’ agreed Mrs. 
Embury. ‘‘She was thinking of Lotta, 
Paul, and you know it. We all want to 
do what’s best for her.’’ 

Mr. Embury pushed back his chair. 

‘*T’m glad you feel perfectly sure 
that you know what’s best for her!’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘I’m not so sure myself. ’’ 

‘*Paul!’’ cried his sister-in-law. 
‘*With her talent !’’ 

Lotta’s father found his hat, and 
looked down into its green lining. 

‘* Talent ?’’ he repeated, slowly. 
‘*Yes, she’s talented, nodoubt. Every- 
one says so. But what’s the use of 
letting a talent break up a home? We’ve 
been so happy here, Cathy, and now 
you’ve spoiled it all. It will never be 
the same again—never.’’ 

‘*Now’s the time to train Lotta if 
she’s ever to be trained,’’ Cathy said. 
‘*You don’t want her to grow up to be 
like —’’ She let her sentence hang in 
the air, and fixed a sad gaze on her 
brother-in-law. 

**Like?’’ he questioned. 

‘*Like me,’’ she ended, bitterly. 

‘* Might do worse, mightn’t she, 
Jenny?’ said Paul Embury in his old 
hearty manner. 

He left the house. The women were upset, 

he said to himself, as he went through his shop - 

to take the weather-beaten placard off the front 
door. But to his astonishment it was not there. 

For the first time in years he had forgotten to 

inform an anxious public that he had gone to 

dinner, but would soon be back. 

‘*Tush!’? he said, in disgust. He opened 
his ledger, but he did not work. It was only 
at the cottage that the Embury industry was 
in evidence that afternoon. The two sisters 
were working furiously, unwilling to give 
themselves time to think. 

As for Lotta, she was wondering and won- 
dering, and finding it very hard indeed to fix 
her mind on the theme that she was expected to 
finish that afternoon. She looked over at her 
best friend, Polly Widener, who, grave, con- 
centrated, and well-pleased to be set a hard 
task, was as alert as if this were the first of 
the term instead of the fagging, tedious last 
of it. She wanted to talk to Polly—wanted 
to walk straight across the room, and say, 
‘*Come out into the grove. Let’s be free for 
once. Let’s do what we please. I’ve got to 
talk. ’’ 

But she had to keep to her work. Three 
o’clock came, and she had not finished. 

‘*Better stay, Carlotta,’’ said Mr. Widener, 
the superintendent of the school—and inciden- 
tally the father of Polly. ‘‘Never mind if you 
are tired. We’re all tired, I feel sure. Finish 
| up your work, and go home with a clear con- 
| science. ’’ 

So Lotta settled down to the theme. Later, 

when she left the schoolhouse and wondered 


‘* Something 


The women 








‘Very good indeed,’’ said Mrs. Embury, ; He was a few moments late; some customer | why the interest seemed to have departed from 


still pretending to be calm. 


| had kept him, no doubt. Lotta’s mind went | everything, she found Polly Widener waiting 


‘*Ripping !’’ insisted Lotta, and she bounded | on a little excursion as she watched him coming | for her on the bench beside the door. ‘‘You’re 




















to come right home with me,’’ said Polly, 
‘stand have something to eat. Mother said I 
was to bring you. She knew you’d be starved. 
She says she doesn’t see why father keeps 
anyorfe when the weather’s so warm. 

‘* Almost vacation,’’ Polly went on, happily, 
slipping her arm through that’ of her friend, 
‘‘and then what fun we’ll have! Rudolph 
will be home in a few days, too. He wants 
mother to take us all on a camping trip.’’ 

‘*Really?’’ cried Lotta. ‘‘Do you think 
she will? And does that include me?’’ 

Polly laughed teasingly. 

‘Who do you suppose brother was thinking 
of if not you? Hecould see father and mother 
and me at home, couldn’t he? He thinks 
you’re the best camper he ever knew. There’s 
mother waving to us. You can telephone 
home and let them know where you are. 
We’re to eat in the garden. Oh, I’m so glad 
summer has come, and that we can eat in the 
garden! We Germans love that—it makes us 
feel so care free. ’’ 

Lotta laughed at the ‘‘we Germans. ’’ 
had been born in Maitland even as Lotta had; 
but it was true that the Wideners had contrived 
to keep some of their 
German ways. And 
Polly, with her gentle 
face, her blue eyes, and 
long honey-colored 
braids, looked as sweet 
a German maiden as you 
could easily imagine. 

Lotta had always 
thought that Polly was 
beautiful, but she was 
sure of it the following 
afternoon when, toiling 
up three flights of stairs 
to the assembly room for 
the last-day exercises, 
she saw Polly at the head 
of the stairs, in her blue- 
flowered lawn, with pale 
blue ribbons about her 
charming head. She was 
waiting for Lotta, of 
course,—she seemed to 
spend much of her time 
waiting for Lotta,—and 
she drew her away from 
her father and mother 
and her Aunt Summer- 
ville, and took her up to 
the seats occupied by the 
class. 

Everyone was excited, 
and gay, and restless, 
and those who were to 
take part in the exercises 
were tremulous of lips 
and inclined to tap the 
floor with impatient feet. 
Only Lotta was calm. 
And that was partly be- 
cause she was confident. 
Had not Mr. Reich, her 
instructor, told her that she was as nearly per- 
fect as he could hope any pupil to be in the 
violin solo that she was to play? Did not 
everyone look to her to put the cap upon the 
entertainment? Did she not herself, amiably 
and innocently, think that her solo would be 
the best event of the afternoon? 

It was natural enough, therefore, that when 


her turn came she should go forward without | 


fear. She stood calmly before the audience, | 
lifted her little brown violin to her shoulder, 
and with all the good will in the world played 
for them Dvorak’s ‘‘ Humoresque.’’ 

But as she played, the face of her beloved 
friend Polly, instead of brightening, became 
rather serious. Polly looked about the audi- 
ence, and was gratified to see everyone intent 
upon the player, and apparently pleased with 
what she was doing. Polly blushed unseen— 
blushed because she had thought that Lotta 
was not doing justice to the composition or to 
herself. After all, there was great satisfaction 
in feeling that Lotta never would forget what 
she had learned, that she would not suffer 
from stage fright, and that she could be trusted 
to go on in that vigorous, good-natured way 
to the end of the piece. 

And yet once at a concert in Omaha, Polly 
had heard a great musician play that music, 
and as he played she had seemed to hear elfish 
laughter and fairy glee. She had closed her 
eyes, and a vision had come of little brown 
creatures dashing from a grove, whirling about 
on the sun-baked grass, chuckling in their 
wicked wee throats, and then scampering again 
into the wood. Tree toads and squirrels had 
answered them ; birds had taunted them; they 
had accepted the challenge, flung out again into 
the ring, had danced, and called, and shouted, 
and then were off again, and the delicate 
staccato echo of their-voices had died away. 

Was that the same piece that her dearest 
Lotta was playing? What was the matter, 
anyway? But how pleased the people were! 
It showed not only in the applause they gave 
‘her then, but in all the warm compliments 
that Polly heard them paying her later, when 
the cake and lemonade -were being passed. 
Polly fluttered about Lotta to listen to what 
was said, and to try to be as glad as she ought 
to be at her friend’s triumph. 

Lotta’s arms were filled with flowers, which 


to content himself with walking beside her. 
He had not been permitted to carry the violin, 
either. 
mother’s watch and diamond brooch to buy 
it—undertook the responsibility of that. Aunt 
| Cathy looked worn, as if with the burden of 
Lotta’s triumph and the secret she held. She 
kept it back until the evening, and then, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Embury and Lotta were all 
together on the porch with her, she felt that 
the great moment had arrived. 

‘*There’s something to be told you to-night, 
Lotta,’’ she began. ‘‘Something that you’re 
not to feel bad about, even if it does seem 
a little upsetting at first, because it’s really a 
splendid thing for you, no matter how it may 
look just at first.’’ 

‘*T’ve been feeling the storm in the air for 
two days,’’ said Lotta, moving a little closer 
to her father and slipping her hand into his. 
‘*Let it burst, Aunt Cathy.’’ 

‘*Tt’s no storm. It’s merely that it has been 





Polly | decided that you are to—to go to Chicago, my the greatest of these is the fear of fire. 


| dear, to study the violin.’’ 
| The words were simple enough, but they 
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SHE STOOD WAVING HER ARMS, AND SHOUTING LOUDER AND LOUDER. 


seemed to quiver upon the air. No one spoke. 
Paul Embury’s hand tightened upon his 
daughter’s. 

“ee 
**says he can teach you nothing more.’’ 


‘*He recommends me to take you to the great | 
Herr Anton Kahlke. 
you know, and he can teach you as much as | 
anyone in Europe. ’’ 

‘*And not go back to school?’’ cried Lotta. | 
‘*Why, I’m only half through high school!’’ 








mother, ‘‘if it were not for your talent.’’ 
| ‘That is it, Lotta,’’ said her aunt. 

| have a talent is to have something sacred. 
Suppose you learned a little more mathematics 
and history? You would soon forget them. 
But if you cultivate your talent, what you 
learn will stay with you always. ’’ 

‘*But lessons with that violinist will be ter- 
ribly expensive, ’’ protested Lotta. 

‘*T have sold a piece of my orchard land. 
Your father could not spare any of his. It 
is needed for the family living. But I could 
spare mine —’’ 

‘*T don’t know whether you could or not,’’ 
broke in Paul Embury. ‘‘My own idea is that 
you’ve been very foolish. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m afraid you have, Aunt Cathy!’’ 
cried Lotta, rising and standing by the porch 
pillar. ‘‘And then I don’t want to leave 
home. Never mind about my talent, please. 
It will take care of itself.’’ 

“*TIt won’t— it can’t!’’ declared Catherine 
Summerville, shrilly. ‘‘Hadn’t I talent in 
my girlhood? But no one helped me—no one. 
They held me back, and all my power left 
me, and now I’m what you see, Lotta, a little 
plain old maid with no accomplishments. That 
wouldn’t matter if I were happy, but I’m not 
happy, for I can’t get over my regrets. There’s 
a kind of shame takes hold of you when you 
realize that you haven’t made the most of the 
gifts God gave you. It’s that way with me, 
Lotta—I suffer from that shame. ’’ 

Her voice broke in a sob. 

‘Oh, don’t, Aunt Cathy!’’ Lotta cried, in 
distress. ‘‘I’ll doanything you want me to do. 
To think of your selling the orchard! She 








she would not resign to her father, who had | 


Aunt Cathy—who had sold her | 


He’s very famous, as | 


**Tt would be all very well for you to spend | 
your time in high school, Lotta,’’ said her | 


“To | 
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‘*Don’t ask him!’’ pleaded Aunt Cathy. 
| ‘*He thinks only of keeping you with him. 
| He may not believe it, but it’s harder for me 
to part with you than it is for him to do it—or 
your mother, either,’’ she added, with an 
anguished defiance. ‘‘O Lotta, go, go! Study 
as hard as you can, and bring credit to all of | 
us. Become what I might have been if only | 
| I’d had my chance! You see, I’m giving the 


681 Bess 
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chance to you, Lotta. If you want to repay 
me for what I’ve done, make a great musician 
of yourself. Say you will!’’ 

Lotta wondered why her parents did not 
speak. She could hear her mother sobbing 
very softly ; her father was silent. She kissed 
her Aunt Catherine full upon the mouth. 
| ‘*I will try my best,’’ she said. Then she 
| hurried to her room. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


OLD PLANTATION DAYS 


By Archibal 





Ill. 


{ RS j Pon ss life has 
its fears as well as its 
ee ie hopes and delights, and 
I 
| remember the big bronze bell that hung in the 
| live-oak tree in front of the house, the ringing 
of which would send 
forth the dread news of 
fire, and summon all the 
negroes on the planta- 
tion. On no other occa- 
sion was it to be rung. 
Three times I heard 
the bell sounded. Twice 
the fires were small ones, 
and were put out with 
little difficulty. What 
impressed me more than 


1 


of the negroes, who left 
their houses in ‘‘ the 
street,’’? a mile away, 
and came running to our 
help. I remember the 
peculiar thudding sound 
that their bare feet made 
leading through the 
it, like the running of a 
drove of deer through 
pine woods. 

The third fire hap- 
pened in the middle of 
the day, when a bright 
January sun was shin- 
ing, and when every 
negro on the place was 
close at hand, thrashing 
rice with flails. 

Now that the thrashing 
machine has come into 
such common use, the 
flail for rice is seldom 
used. After the ripe 
rice had been sickled 
and brought out of the 
fields, ‘‘ toted’’ on the 
| brawny backs of negro men and women, —often 
there was rivalry to see who could bring out 
the largest load,—it was stacked in long rows 


occasioned by the birds that ate away the | 
grain from the tops and sides of the stack. 

I have seen on a rice stack more birds of 
| different kinds than atany other place. Cardi- 
nals and blue jays, red-winged blackbirds, 
| Swamp sparrows, wood thrushes, brown thrash- 
ers, towhees, and many others joined in the 
banquet. It was their custom to resort to the 
| stacks morning and evening; and we never 
molested them, for they did little damage, and 
their companionship meant much to us. 

It used to amuse us to see the way the 
mocking birds, which despised rice, preferring 
rather the sweet crumpled berries of the pride- 
of-India tree, pokeberries, wild-orange berries, 
and the like, used to scold the furtive ban- 
queters. 
with smilax they would call harshly at the 
feasters; and if one flew near, they would dart 
out angrily at him and drive him away. 
Although the mocking bird is one of the most 
exquisite of singers, he is also irritable, ill- 
tempered, and tyrannical. The artistic tem- 
perament appears to overbalance his reason. 

It is his habit, except in the mating season, 
to choose for his home a vine-woven tree or a 
dense thicket; and here he is always to be 
found. A flash of white and gray feathers 
will reveal him as he slips silently into the 
dark fastness of his retreat; 
intruder should approach, out he will fly ina 
fury, striking and berating his victim, and 
often pursuing him far across fields. 

On that January day, as on most days when 
we had the chance, Tom and I were watching 
the thrashing. The humming thud of the 
beating flails; the joyous cries of negro chil- 
dren, chasing one another about the stacks and 


singing of the women, who kept time admirabl y| 
with the beating of the flails; the touches of | 





the bright sunshine; the heavy 





brought in golden sheaves from the stack, and 


oughtn’t to have done it, ought she, father?’’ | spread out on the hard clay to be thrashed | buckets as they came, and passing them easily 
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the fires was the devotion | 


on the hard clay paths | 


fields; far off we heard | 


From the crests of cedar trees crowned | 


if a feathered | 


eolor here and there in a dress or a kerchief; was 





d Rutledge 


—each sight and sound had 
a share in making a scene of 
happy animation. 

There was Prince, swinging his flail with 
a dexterity that made us envy him; there was 
old Isaac, the plantation sage, with his bare 
arched chest revealing powerful muscles; there 
were Sue and Phoebe, and the other women; 
Paris, London, and Lisbon—to mention only a 
few of the ‘‘citified’’ men; among the chil- 
dren, Little One, Neuralgia, and Tom’s Billy 
were conspicuous. 

My brother and I stood leaning against the 
barn, talking to Henry Snyder, the foreman. 
Henry had a wonderful control over the 
negroes; I think they looked up to him as to 
}the chief of the tribe. Every few minutes 
one of the workers would come up to him and 
report the number of sheaves he had taken 
down from the stack or the number of bushels 
of ‘trough rice’’ he had beaten out of a certain 
allotment; and these figures Henry would 
tally on a clean cypress shingle. He could 
neither read nor write, nor could he work the 
simplest sums in arithmetic; but he had a 
system of bookkeeping that was perfectly effec- 
tive. As far as we could discover, he never 
|made any error; and his odd hieroglyphics 
were not only our wonder, but father’s delight, 
| for they were always accurate. 

It was while we were lounging there in the 
sunshine, entertained by the lively scene before 
us, that there came a cry of ‘‘Fire!’’ from the 
house; then sounded the dread ringing of the 
fire bell. A moment later, Martha, the cook, 
burst through the gate, waving her apron 
and her arms, and shouting at the top of her 
lungs: 

‘*Fire! 
ing !’’ 

Martha was by temperament suited to a 
highly dramatic entry of that nature; and she 
made the best of the opportunity. She stood 
in the path of the running negroes, waving 
her arms, and shouting louder and louder. 

The exit of the negroes from the barnyard 
must have been remarkably rapid ; for although 
Tom and I jumped the paling fence and raced 
toward the house, most of them were there 
when we arrived. Some of them were staring ; 
jmnng of the women were wailing in the minor 




















Fire! The great house is burn- 





Reich,’’ Aunt Cathy continued, in the barnyard, where it could stand until a | notes peculiar to them. To their skirts clung 
Her | convenient time offered for thrashing it. The | | the frightened pickaninnies. 
voice trembled with pride and excitement. | | only injury it suffered during that period was | | not see. 


Henry we did 
Father was standing on the back 
steps, giving hurried orders to a group of 
eager men. As we ran up, we saw the flames 
leaping above the roof; then beside the 
flames there suddenly appeared two men, 
Henry Snyder and Joe Vandross, who was 
by far the surest-footed man in a dangerous 
place that I ever knew. 

These two had gone up through a trapdoor 
in the garret, and were attacking the fire; and 
the sudden hissing, smothered sound, followed 
by the renewed crackling and the rolling of 
dense volumes of white smoke, told us that the 
first water had found its place. To add to the 
intense excitement, the great bell kept clanging, 
to carry afar the dread news that Hampton 
House was burning. 

The great danger from plantation fires lies 
in the fact that those great old houses are like 
tinder. They are ‘solid, but they are as dry 
as powder, and in them a fire goes wild in no 
time. On the Hampton roof there was a tufty 
growth of gray lichens, which caught sparks 
easily. The cypress shingles of the roof, 
which for the most part had been there since 
the house was built two centuries ago, were 
dry and inflammable. On these, in the middle 
of the day, when -no one had been watching 
or suspecting trouble, a spark had dropped; 
jand now, as we looked, a great black hole 
yawned in the roof, and out of it poured 
smoke and red flames. 

All was now turmoil and excitement. Father 
called to Tom to stay with him, and to me to 
direct the river end of the fire brigade, which 
even then had almost formed. Meanwhile, all 
the water on hand in the house had been used, 
and the rain barrels had been quickly emptied ; 
until the buckets from the river should come, 








in and out through the holes in the paling | the fire would burn fiercely and uncontrolled. 
fence; the fragrance of the rice straw; the | Down the gravelly path to the creek I ran; 


| halfway down, the first full bucket passed me, 
with the water in it heaving and flashing as it 
passed from hand to hand. 

When I reached the landing, Prince was 
standing up to his waist in water, sinking the 
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with his long and powerful arms to Will, who | be sent to them from the great house, and | 


in turn sent them on to Paris, and so they | 
went up the line. Women as well as men helped | 


be of no assistance where everyone seemed to 
understand his business, I raced back up the 
slope toward the house; and through the smoke 
and flames I saw my brother on the roof with 
Henry and Joe. He beckoned to me, and up 
the steps I bounded, past the toilers on the 
dark, hushed stairways, flight after flight, until 
I came to the perpendicular ladder that led 
through the trapdoor to the roof. 

Once on the roof, I realized the whole situa- 
tion. The air was filled with hot smoke, and | 


with showers of live and dead sparks; there | 
was a crackling going on all the time, and | 
under that a deeper and more sinister sound—| when the great doctor would decide 
whether she must undergo an operation, and | 


a sullen roar that we knew must be coming 


from the heart of.the fire, the depth of which | have a special nurse to attend her. 


that there would be no more work that day. 


The next day, the merry tattoo of Joe’s 
with the arduous work. Seeing that I could | hammer sounded from the roof; and before 


y | | 

: 

2, 
AXTON, in her bed on the sunny 


hospital veranda, was trying not to 
remember that this was the morning 


She pulled 


would probably determine whether the house | the frill of her boudoir cap low over her tearful 


would have to go. 


If it should have to go, | eyes, so that the nurses could see nothing 


there would pass with it not only the house | except a cheerful, tipped-up nose and a chin 


and its contents, but its rich traditions and|dented with a dimple. 


associations. There 
General Washington had 
spent happy days; there 
Francis Marion had 
made his remote head- 
quarters, from which he 
had struck many a 
deadly blow at the Brit- 
ish; there had lived a 
signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and a 
member of the Continen- 
tal Congress. 

At an ordinary fire, 
things are saved while 
the fire is being fought; 
but on a plantation, all 
hands attempt first to 
save the house; if they 
fail to do that, they 
carry out everything 
that can be moved. In 
that way, in the Daisy- 
bank fire, the fine fur- 
niture brought over by 
the Huguenot Horrys 
had been saved. In the fire at Eldorado, the 
fire fighters had waited too long, and the loss 
had been great. And it was now becoming a 
question with us whether it would not be 
wiser to save all we could while there was yet 
time. 

Tom was stifled and dizzy with smoke; so I 
took his place by the edge of the red-and-black 
crater. As I waited for each bucket to come, 
I could see the long line of faithful negroes 
toward the river toiling on steadily, and hear 
their shouts. In front of the house, under the 
big oak, some of the older negro women, 
helped by little children, had begun to carry 
things from the house. As they glanced up 
toward the fire, I could see the distress on 
their features. Across the distant fields I 
could see negroes running, whom the bell had 
summoned from Romney, Elmwood, and other 
plantations. Martha was now ringing the 
bell in a wild frenzy of excitement. Her red 
bandanna was askew, and her apron was on 
the ground. 

The flames had now eaten a hole twenty feet 
wide; the shingles, pine scantlings, and big 
yellow-pine roof beams offered rare fuel to the 
fire. Great clouds of black smoke eddied up 
from the hole in the roof. I did not see how 
we could possibly stop it; and that father 
shared my opinion was evident from his 
frightened, almost piteous expression. Word 
came up from below that a negro had slipped 
on the wet stairs, and had hurt himself so 
severely that he had had to fall out of line. I 
saw one negro woman sink exhausted on the 
ground. ‘There was no one to take her place, 
and the work for everyone in the line was 
increased. 

Even the dexterous Joe, who had worked 
savagely and silently, now began to show the 
effects of his exertions; Henry’s face was wor- 
ried and haggard. He had said no word since 
coming on the roof, but, like Joe, was toiling 
desperately. Crawling on his hands and knees, 
he beat out with a wet sack the flames that 
were creeping toward the eaves. Father stood 
at the mouth of the trap, taking the buckets 
as they came up, passing them to me or to 
Tom in his turn; Tom and I passed them to 
‘Joe, who was trying to fight the far side of 
the fire. 

Suddenly there was a crash that filled the 
air with sparks and cinders. The three big 
beams through which the fire had burned had 
given way, and the whole burning mass had 
collapsed into an attic room below. The roar 
of the fire was abated; and down below us we 
heard the shouts of negroes, beating out the 
flames. The red rim that bordered the cav- 
ernous black hole the four of us beat out, 
greatly encouraged by those below us, who 
had the upper hand of the fight. 

Fortunately, the roof had caught in no other 
place; spark by spark the last smoking ember 
was put out. We worked doggedly on until all 
was over. Presently we began to descend the 
stairs, triumphant but unspeakably tired from 
the excitement and the strain. The negroes 
were trailing back to the barnyard, when father 
sent word to them by Henry that dinner would 


DRAWINGS BY MAY AIKEN 
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“IT’S NOT ALL YOUR SPLENDID 


IT’S HER SENSE 
OF HUMOR.” 





Upon the doctor’s 
decision rested her hopes 
of college. 

She had already lost 
the joy of going through 
college with Eldie and 
Myrtlé, her chums in 
preparatory school. 
They had become fresh- 
men the very week that 
Paxton had become 
number thirty in the 
hospital. This ‘‘ side 
trip,’’ as Paxton termed 
it, had nibbled fright- 
fully into her only 
chance for college,— 
Aunt Jane’s legacy,— 
and now, if she had to 
have the operation and 
the nurse, her chance 
would be completely 
gobbled up. 

Paxton turned to gaze 
at the smoke that curled 
fantastically out of a 
chimney on an adjoining 
roof, which she had dubbed the devil’s sauce- 
pan. ‘Following the twisting column, her eyes 
caught a circle of pigeons far up in the clean 
blue sky, with their breasts flashing silver in 
the sun. Somehow those high, shining wings 
brought vividly back to her mind the loss of 
her college ambitions—the wings she had 
hoped to spread. Hot tears streamed past 
her cap frill and down her cheeks. 

At the same moment, a stir about her an- 
nounced the arrival of the Pink Girl. The 
orderly was rolling her bed through the door. 
The Pink Girl’s entrance to the hospital 
veranda was always an event. Through her 
tears, Paxton saw the Jewish lady who lay 
flat in bed, the smart blonde propped in her 
chair, the frank-faced missionary, and other 
patients whom she did not know, all raising 
their heads to stare at a single spot—the Pink 
Girl’s boudoir cap. 

‘*They’re as curious as I am,’?’ Paxton said 
to herself, ‘‘to know whether the Pink Girl 
will be wearing the pink scarf she wore yes- 
terday afternoon, or the pink lace cap of last 
evening, or the pink silk one of this morning. 
There! It is not even the cap she wore two 
hours ago!’’ 

It was an entirely new cap of white lace 
and pink buds. The patients settled back in 
their pillows with smiles of amused pity, but 
Paxton stared on at the Pink Girl, who 
was stretched flat in bed. Paxton wondered 
how, under the stress of such big pain and 
weariness, the girl 
could be vain enough 
to change her caps 
three times a day, and 
to keep her sweater 
sleeves rolled back so 
that her bracelets 
would just show. 
Then she saw the dis- 
couraged face of the 
special nurse who was 
following the Pink 
Girl’s bed, and she 
guessed that the Pink 
Girl had not gained 
during the past week, 
and that the great 
doctor had just ex- 
pressed his disap- 
proval to the nurse. 

**T could spank that Pink Girl!’’ Paxton 
thought. ‘‘Her nurse has enough hard work 
to do, without wearing herself out attending 
to those well-folk frills. How can a hospital 
patient be so vain?’’ 

A nurse stopped beside Paxton’s bed. 
‘*Your doctor will be here in a minute,’’ she 
said. 

As the nurse turned to go, Paxton clutched 
atherapron. ‘‘Do you think he will be pleased 


with my gain? Oh, I forget you nurses can’t 


tell me anything !’’ 
The nurse did not answer, but only smiled. 
**T can’t tell a thing by your face!’’ Paxton 
grumbled. ‘‘You had this radiant look when 
you zizzed in with a covered tray that I 
thought contained a perfectly gorgeous meal, 











SHE TORE OFF THE COVERING THAT 
CONCEALED THE FLOWERS. 





long, we had nothing to remind us of that time 
of great stress and imminent peril except the 
new patch of shingles, and the lasting grati- 
tude in our hearts toward the negrves. 







and when you lifted the cover, there 
wasn’t enough on that tray to feed a 
sparrow. ’’ 

At that moment the great doctor came 
through the door with the head nurse. His 
height and his clean-cut features distinguished 
him from the group of doctors who followed 
him. They drew up—four deep, as Paxton 
mentally phrased it—at the foot of her bed, 
and the great doctor took her hand: She felt 
his gaze pass through the mask of humor with 
which she had concealed her pain and weari- 
ness from the others. Was he going to order 
the special nurse and the operating room? 

‘*You have gained in weight,’’ he observed. 
‘Sometimes patients are here weeks without 
gaining a pound.’’ 

‘*They are very unenterprising,’’ Paxton 
murmured through dry lips; the doctors 
laughed. Paxton looked up at the great doctor 
with an anxious smile. 

‘* May I sit up to-morrow?’’ she asked. 
Then, as he did not answer, she said to herself, 
‘*He has turned to stone. He is going to 
order the operating room !’’ 

‘*No—you must not be too smart. ’’ 

‘*Smart—but not smart Alecky,’’ pleaded 
Paxton, in a frantic effort to hold the bad 
news off for a moment. 

Again the doctors laughed. 

‘*That’s it, exactly,’’ said the great doctor, 
beaming. He turned to 
the head nurse. ‘‘I see 
you are going to get along 
without that  special.’’ 
The furious flutter in 
Paxton’s breast stopped 
short, and for a moment 
the sunshine seemed to 
darken. Then she gave a 
great breath of relief, and 
everything turned radiant 
round her. 

The doctor went on 
speaking to the head 
nurse: ‘‘It’s not all your 
splendid nursing; it’s her 
sense of humor. She keeps 
her spirits up. That other 
patient, ’’—he dropped his 
voice, but Paxton was sure 
he meant the Pink Girl, — 
**T ordered a special for 
her, and worked so hard 
with her, yet —’’ He shrugged his shoulders, 
and came back to Paxton with boyish enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘You have given us positive proof, ’’ 
he said to her, ‘‘that our treatment in this 
case—a new treatment—will cure without an 
operation. We couldn’t have done it without 
your help.’? He turned to the other doctors. 
‘*She deserves a reward — 

Paxton knew he was going to suggest some- 
thing particularly nice, but the Pink Girl 
interrupted. She evidently had told her nurse 
that she must leave the veranda at once; for 
with many apologies to the doctors, the nurse 
began to wheel the Pink Girl’s bed toward 
them. In order to make room for the bed 
to pass, the doctors 
had to move away; 
they went, bowing 
good-by to Paxton. 

‘*Ts that the vanity 
that can’t bear to see 
some one else the 
centre of things ?’’ 
Paxton asked herself. 

When the head 
hurse came back a 
moment later, Paxton 
asked, ‘‘So you have 
a patient who doesn’t 
gain?’’ 

She was eager to 
know something more 
about the queer Pink 
Girl. The glow of 
the doctor’s approval 
had relaxed the nurse’s reserve, and she an- 
swered readily enough. 

‘**The doctor was speaking of a patient who 
is really an incorrigible,’’ she said, and her 
expression changed. 

Her eyes, hard and resentful, sought the 
spot where the Pink Girl’s bed had stood. 
Paxton winced inwardly. ‘‘ My!’’ 
thought. 
like that.’’ 

did he call me easy ?’’ 

‘* Because you are docile, and try to get well. 
Your sense of humor makes the nurses enjoy 
you.’’ 

‘“The incorrigible has no sense of humor?’’ 

‘*No more than a mummy!’’ snapped the 
nurse; then she softened. ‘‘Some flowers have 


she 


‘ 








AT SIGHT OF IT SHE SNIGGERED. 


‘*T am glad she doesn’t look at me | 
Then she asked, aloud, ‘*Why | 





come for you. I know they are lovely, though 
I did not see them. They’re in a big box.’’ 

When Paxton saw the flowers, she realized 
that great moments have always treading on 
their heels the little ironies of life. On her 
table stood a huge funeral cross, evidently 
rescued from a grave, and refilled with red 
and purple dahlias. The card attached in- 
formed her that it was from distant cousins 
who lived in the city. This floral piece was 
both hideous and absurd, and showed utter 
lack of taste and thought in the senders. 
Paxton flushed. Compared with the satin 
slips and caps of other patients, her small 
belongings were poor enough, but at least they 
were refined and sincere. She had not been 
ashamed of them. But the shame of this floral 
atrocity ! 

For Paxton it was harder to be absurd than 
to face an operation. What would the nurses 
think of those ridiculous flowers? In a moment 
she knew. An English nurse who never 
smiled brought Paxton’s dinner tray, and, 
after casting a glance at the flowers, fled from 
the room, laughing. Freda, the German maid, 
came for the tray. As she entered, her eyes 
were looking for the funeral piece, and at sight 
of it she sniggered. Paxton’s face crimsoned. 
So all the nurses knew ; the joke of the funeral 
cross was buzzing about the ward. The glow 
of the doctor’s visit and her sense of humor 
died in her. She felt limp and desperate. 

‘*You like my flowers, Freda?’’ she asked, 
eurtly. 

‘*You have had lovely flowers that—came— 
by mail, ’’ Freda stammered ; and then she tried 
to change the subject. ‘‘Think if you be like 
the Pink Girl, as they call her. Nobody send 
her a flower, and she been here three months. 
In her room she keep an artificial rose on her 
bed all the time. ’’ 

‘*An artificial rose!’’ Paxton exclaimed. 

**Oh, she have many fine caps and things, 
but nobody send her flowers or come to 
see her since she been here. Her father is 
rich and live in the city, 
but he never come to see 
her —’’ 

‘* Lives in the city, four 
miles away, and never 
comes to see her?’’ 

Freda nodded. ‘‘ He 
never write her a letter, 
either. I bring all the 
mail, and I watch. All 
the nurses know. To-day 
he telegraph, ‘Glad you 
are all right. Stay as 
long as the doctor says.’ 
She threw it on the floor. 
When I sweep her room I 
took it out and read it,’’ 
Freda concluded, shame- 
lessly. 

‘*Freda’s right,’’ Pax- 
ton said to herself, when 
the girl had gone; ‘‘no 
one has been to see her.’’ 

In her mind she reviewed the Sunday 
visitors to the veranda. There was the fine 
young man whom the elderly blonde looked 
at in a way that made you know he was her 
son; the financier who came to comfort the 
Jewish lady on the pillow; the very old man 
who sat silent all day by the very old lady; 
the third cousins buzzing about her own bed; 
but—as Freda had said—no one ever came to 
see the Pink Girl. A father in the city, too, 
who never wrote! Paxton grasped the letters 
on her table, the mere touch of which filled 
her with a sense of protection. And the 
nurses knew! Of course the Pink Girl was 
an incorrigible, and had no sense of humor. 
Doubtless she did not want to get well. The 
pathos of the artificial rose on her bed made 
Paxton’s eyes blur. 

Suddenly, from the adjoining window of the 
Pink Girl’s room, came a sound of suppressed 
weeping. It was a little wail repeated over 
and over. Paxton herself almost wept as she 
listened. Why did not the nurses soothe her? 
Then she remembered that the special nurses 
were at dinner, and in a flash she understood 
why the Pink Girl had chosen this moment to 
ery. 

As suddenly as they had begun, the sobs 
ceased, and Paxton’s straining ears heard the 
nurses coming down the corridor. She could 
imagine the Pink Girl trying to wipe off traces 
of tears. She heard the nurse enter the Pink 
Girl’s room, and a murmur of dialogue fol- 
lowed. Evidently the Pink Girl was demand- 
ing something; no doubt a fresh, vexatious 
toilet for an outing on the veranda. As Paxton 
listened with closed eyes, she stiffened with 
the surprise of a new idea. What if the Pink 
Girl’s caps were not- vanity, but a pathetic 
effort to appear gay and cared for, intended 
to hide her loneliness from the other patients? 

‘*Are you asleep?’’? A nurse had entered 
softly, and stood beside the bed with an 
immense florist’s box. ‘‘I thought you would 
like to open the’ flowers yourself. I cut the 
string,’’ she added, as she left the room. 

A fresh odor came from the box. As Paxton 
lifted the lid, she saw, with a thrill, a glow 
of color under the snowy paper inside. She 
tore off the covering that concealed the flowers, 
and gave a cry of joy. 


A. basket of orchids lay before her. Each 


























blossom, in a cup-like paper, drooped with 
the round appeal of a baby’s cheek. They 
were a mass of rainbow color that seemed to 
light the room. Only one person in Paxton’s 
world was interested and rich enough to send 
them, and before she read the inclosed card, 
she knew that they had come from the great 
doctor. This was what he had meant when 
he spoke of a reward. Paxton’s first ecstatic 
thought was of what the nurses would think 
when they saw this glorious basket. It would 
extinguish the shame of the funeral cross as 
sunrise puts out a candle! 

‘“*To think of its happening to me!’’ she 
cried, as she sank in the pillows with both 
arms round the lovely basket. 

Then, unaccountably, there came up before 
her mind the picture of an artificial rose on a 
sick bed. ‘‘It would be fairer ; 
for the Pink Girl to have the 
orchids, ’’ Paxton said to herself, 
with a sigh. ‘‘I have letters 
from home and the girls, and a 
sense of humor that has saved 
my life.’’ 

It would be easy to send the 
orchids to the Pink Girl, with the 
doctor’s card. She would merely 
have to change the address on the 
box, from Room 30 to Room 32. 
At the thought of letting them 
go, it seemed to Paxton that the 
orchids’ baby faces drooped in 
reproach ; but when she thought 
of what the flowers would mean 
to the Pink Girl, they seemed to 
flame in joyous sympathy. It 
would be a beautiful thing to do. 
As the full beauty of it burst on 
Paxton, she felt the same rapture 
that had thrilled her when she 
caught the first glorious glimpse 
of the orchids; but she knew 
that the enthusiasm that led her 
to make the sacrifice would wane, 
and that it would leave her just 
a sick girl, defending her right 
to keep the only orchids she had 
ever possessed in her life. 

‘*If I could only keep one!’’ 
something cried within her; and 
she knew that if she was to do 
the beautiful thing at all, she 
must do it at once. 

She heard a nurse coming down 
the corridor. A fine strength of 
spirit steadied her. She replaced 
the tissue paper, gazed for an 
instant at the orchids glowing 
through it, then pushed the lid 
over them, and seized a pencil 
from her table. As she sank on her pillows, 
with her heart leaping in her breast, the 30 
stood 32. 

‘‘Did I make a mistake in the address?’’ 
cried the nurse, when she entered and stared 
at the address on the unopened box. Con- 
cerned with her own carelessness, she did not 
notice Puaxton’s face. 

The following week it rained, and the 
patients were not taken on the veranda. The 
great doctor was out of town, and did not 
visit the hospital. The first Paxton knew of 
his return was when she heard his voice in 
the hall outside her door. Her door, guarded 
by a screen, was open, and Paxton heard in 
the doctor’s voice the same enthusiasm that 
had greeted her gain on the week before. 
She knew that he was talking to the other 
doctors. 

‘*T didn’t intend the flowers for her! But 
they have transformed her. She is trying to 
get well! She was not an incorrigible; she 
was just too lonely to want to live! We were 
doing everything, except the one necessary 
thing of giving her a motive for wanting to 
get well. Iam going to have her father come 
to see her. ’” 

The doctors moved on. 

The next day was sunny, and lying under 
her blanket, with the big pain wonderfully 
lessened, Paxton watched the Pink Girl’s bed 








1oll out on the sunny veranda. The stir at 
her entrance was not followed by a smile. 
She wore the same cap she had worn the week | 
before, and her sweater was comfortably dis- 


caressed, she smiled at Paxton in a friendly, | 
girlish way. | 

‘*T have gained this week more than in the 
whole three months I have been in the hospi- 
tal. You can’t help trying for such a grand 
doctor. My father will be here Sunday,’’ she | 
concluded, as she passed Paxton. | 

The second box of orchids was not so large | 
as the first, but the great doctor handed it 
himself to Paxton, a few minutes later. 

‘“*T wanted you to have a reward,’’ he| 
said. 

** You are—too— good to me!’’ Paxton 
choked. ‘‘I have had a greater reward — 

She turned her face to hide her happy tears, 
and saw above her the pigeons circling with 
silver breasts. In that moment she knew that | 
there were wings—other than college wings— | 
that lifted to sunny heights. | 

‘“* You mean your splendid gain is your | 
reward,’’ said the doctor, gently. ‘‘It means | 
college for you when the mid-term comes.” | 
And his reassuring smile was prophetic. 
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ei PLUCKY BEE HUNTER 





HEN Phineas McMinn and his wife 

came from Kentucky to the wilds of 

Missouri, Thomas, their only child, 
was six years old. 


The MecMinns belonged to that company of 


hardy pioneers who, with Col. Benjamin 
Cooper, had settled near the salt springs on the 
north side of the Missouri River, in what was 


then known as the ‘‘Boone’s Lick Country.’’ | 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 





WITH A MIGHTY CRASH, THE TREE CAME TO THE EARTH. 


For ten years the colony had prospered; they 
were only occasionally attacked by the warlike 
Indian tribes from Iowa. A few of the later 
settlers, indeed, had taken land several miles 
distant from the old settlement and the pro- 
tection of the blockhouse. 

Phineas MeMinn’s little clearing was on the 
bank of Sulphur Creek, a short distance above 
the fort. Here Thomas grew to be a strong 
boy of sixteen years. He could handle an axe 
as well as a man could, and was a good shot 
with the rifle, but his special pleasure was to 


follow the wild honeybee to its home and rob | 


it of its sweets. 

One bright October morning Thomas left the 
clearing on the creek to go about four miles up 
the Missouri River to an island where he had 
found in the summer a bee tree—a large sugar 
maple. He had purposely waited before cut- 
ting the tree until cool weather had come, and 
the bees had stored as much honey as they 
could. Contrary to his usual practice, he had 
left his rifle at home; his axe anda large 
cedar pail in which to carry the honey made 
load enough. Moreover, none of the Kickapoo 
or the Sac Indians had been seen south of the 
Iowa line since the massacre of the Ramsey 
family in May of the year before; and the 
settlers had begun to think it safe to go with- 
out their rifles. 


It was only two miles from Thomas’s home | 
to the Missouri River, where he kept a dugout | 
| moored toa sycamore in the mouth of a narrow 


slough. This boat he used on all his expedi- 
tions along the river. 


end, slowly paddled upstream. 
It was hard work to row against the current | 
of the mighty river even in a light canoe, and 


with the heavy, unwieldy dugout he made slow | 


progress indeed. It was nearly noon when 
Thomas reached the small island. After tying 
the dugout to a basswood stump on the north 
side of the island, he took the axe and began 
to trim out the undergrowth about the large 


| sugar maple in which the bees had their nest. 


Although the tree was large, the young 


| woodsman expected to have it down in two 
|hours. Then he would take the honey and 
| put it into the large cedar pail that he had left 


in the dugout. It would then be an easy 
matter to float down the river. 4 

The big tree was solid near the ground, and 
| it was near the middle of the afternoon before 
Thomas heard the first warning crackle. 
| Then, with a mighty crash, the tree came to 
|the earth—all except its topmost branches, 
which splashed into the river. 

By thumping with his axe along the huge 


trunk, the boy found that the tree was a hollow 
shell for some distance both above and below 
the place where the bees entered. 
| It took him only a few minutes to cut into 
the cavity below the bees; then he found that 
he would have to make another opening farther 
up, for the bees had apparently not built much 
below the entrance. 

With a few strokes of the axe he laid bare 
the white comb and crawling 
bees, and could see just how far 
the honey extended down the 
hollow trunk. He had cut in 
just at the lower edge, and now 
continued to chip round the 
trunk until he had entirely sev- 
ered it. There was then a large, 
free opening, through which the 
honey could be cleanly and easily 
removed. 


out the honey, Thomas needed 


left in the dugout. 


south side of the island, which 


about it there were a dozen 
other large trees and a good deal 
of underbrush. When Thomas | 
parted the undergrowth and | 


the place where he had tied the 


musket. With a vicious spat, 
mud less than a yard away from 
him. 


the cover of the willows behind 
him. Crouching in the brush 
safely out of sight, he scrutinized 
the opposite shore, where he 
presently saw a feathered head 
rise above a log and quickly dis- 
appear. 

Thomas knew that there must 
be more than one Indian, and 


as long as he remained on it. 
They would shoot every time he 


nightfall, 
over, take the dugout, and then capture him | 
at their pleasure. 

For a long time he lay in the brush and | 


Now that he was ready to take | 
the big cedar pail, which he had | 
The bee tree was near the| 


was not more than thirty yards | 
wide, and twice as long, and | 


stepped out within a few feet of | 
dugout, he heard the crack of a | 


a bullet embedded itself in the | 


He gasped, and scrambled for | 


that they would watch the island | 


showed himself; and if he remained until after | 
some of the Indians would swim | 


cat’s face, in order to admit air. Then with 
a handspike cut from a sapling, he rolled the 
strange craft down to the edge of the water. 

The log sank deeper into the water than 

Thomas had expected, and instead of floating 
with the dome up, as he had hoped, it persisted 
in turning on one side. He could turn it, how- 
ever, and thought that the weight of his body 
would keep it in the right position. 

Now that he had the log in shallow water, 
it would not take long to get beneath it and 
float off into the deeper channel; but now he 
bethought him of another danger. The Indians 
would be watching for any suspicious-looking 
object, and surely such a thing as a freshly 
cut log floating down the river would at once 
rouse their suspicions. They could easily 
shoot him from the bank, or capture the float- 

ing log and save him for a fate worse than 
shooting. 

So the boy cut several small poles, and after 
binding them together with long strips of bark, 
pushed the tiny raft into the current. Assoon 
as it was afloat, he began hastily to construct 
another one. The first had scarcely reached 
the lower end of the island before there was a 
puff of smoke from the bank, and a piece of 
bark from one of the poles was split off by a 
| bullet. 

When the second raft was floated off, with 

Thomas’s coonskin cap showing a few inches 
above it, there was a volley from the shore; 
| but the third raft, which followed in a few 
minutes, was not molested. The Indians had 
discovered the ruse, which they probably 
thought was intended to draw the fire from 
their muskets, and thus to alarm the settlers 
| down the river. 
The sun was just sinking as Thomas pushed 
the hollow log into deep water, and holding it 
steady with one hand, quickly ducked under- 
neath. In spite of the fact that he held on 
with both hands, his start came very near 
proving disastrous. The weight of his body 
| was not great enough to keep the log from 
turning; the cavity filled with water, and he 
| was almost strangled before the log righted 
again. 

A moment later, when he shifted his weight 
all on one arm, so as to ballast his craft 
properly, the log swung off freely into the 
current. 

The river water was almost ice cold, and 
Thomas, with his body submerged, shivered 
as he drifted slowly with the current. He was 
| not in a position to see through the tiny hole 
| that he had made, but the fact that he had not 
| heard any shots made him breathe a sigh of 
relief as he passed beyond the lower end of the 
island. 
| He thought that it would take him an hour 
to make the two miles down the river to a safe 
| landing, and he was just congratulating him- 
self on having safely covered half the distance, 
| when he heard the sound of a paddle striking 
the sides of a dugout. 


Thomas untied the) 
arranged. Over a battered orchid that she | dugout, and putting the axe and pail into one | where he had first cut into the hollow part of 


watched the opposite shore. He carefully ob- | His first impulse was to call for help; he 
served the lay of the land, and after satisfying | thought that some of the settlers were cross- 
himself that the Indians could not see the bee | | ing the river from the pecan groves on the 
tree, he quietly crawled through the under- | | south side; but with a caution born of life 
growth until he came out into the open space | in the woods, he determined to make no mis- 
| beside the fallen tree. | take. 

| The savages would doubtless have attacked| By moving his feet and hands, he could steer 
the boy at once had they been sure that he/| the log or turn it completely round; but turn 
was alone and unarmed; but they had not|as he would, he was unable to see anything 
become aware of his presence until they heard except the forest along the river bank. It 
the noise of the falling tree, and consequently | was almost dark, even on the water, and 
they did not know whether he had any com- | the peephole gave him only a small range of 
panions or any weapons. | vision. 

The island was much nearer to the north} Again the boy heard a noise, this time the 
bank of the river than to the south; the chan-| swish of a paddle, and much nearer. He 
nel on the north side was only about a hundred | would take no chances. As the log drifted 
yards wide. If the dugout had been on the | endwise with the current, Thomas saw a place 
south side, the boy might have been able to|in the river bank just ahead where willows 
reach the southern bank of the river and escape | grew down to the edge of the water. In 
to the woods without exposing himself. But|coming up in the morning, the boy had 
he was afraid to try to swim so far in the cold | | passed close enough to the place to grasp the 
water. And even an expert swimmer would | | branches of. the trees, and he knew that the 
have found it hard to keep the island between | current would carry the log within a rod or 
himself and the Indians. |two of them. Kicking noiselessly with his 

His eyes fell upon the piece of hollow trunk | legs, he guided and propelled the craft toward 
that he had partly severed from the tree. It the fringe of willows. He could see noth- 
was about eight feet long and two feet in diam-|ing, but presently he felt the muddy bottom 
| eter, and was hollow from one end to the other. | under his feet, and at the same time felt the 

For a long time the boy sat thinking. Pres-| quiver of the log as it struck against the 

ently he picked up the axe, and began to chop | willows. 
If the Indians were trying to overhaul him 
|the tree. It did not take him long to finish | in the dugout, it would not do to hold the log 
| cutting off the log, which was only a shell | against the bank, for that would surely betray 
| from four to six inches thick. him. 

About midway and on one side of this log | The log was now moving slowly, and 
was what woodsmen call a ‘‘cat’s face’’ or | Thomas could hear the willow branches scrap- 
‘‘swell.’’ It was a large protuberance of the | ing on the bark. It was time to let it drift on 
wood, almost as large as a bushel basket, and | alone. 
hollow inside. When the boy had examined | He let go and sank beneath the water. 
the large cavity, and had made sure that the | Holding his breath, he crawled up the muddy 
cat’s face was of ample size, he turned the log | slope, and a moment later his head came to 
partly over, and cut a large hole just opposite | the surface among the willow branches. 
it. The opening he made was large enough to Scarcely daring to breathe, he peered into the 








admit the body of a man. 
His plan was this: he would roll the log | 


into the river; and when the log was once | 
| afloat he would dive under it and come up| 


through the opening he had cut, so that his 
head would be inside the hollow cat’s face. 
He knew that the log would float with about | 
one-third of its bulk above water, and that his 
head would be high enough to let him get air. 
In that way he could float down the river. 

He cut a small opening in the dome-like 


darkness, just in time to see his dugout, loaded 
with dusky forms, pass within a rod of the 
place where he was hiding. 

A moment later, Thomas heard a thud as the 
| boat came up with the log; then grunts from 
| the Indians as they examined it. 

After a little while, when all was quiet, and 
the savages had gone down the river, the 
boy, half frozen and hungry, crept from the 
natural shelter into which he had crawled, and 

| made his way through the woods to his home. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


F you cannot get grapes, runs a Russian 
proverb, try an apple. 
Who takes one Stroke in turn at every Tree 
Fells none, however sharp his Axe may be. 
CHRISTMAS gift from a full heart is 
more blessed than one from a full pocket- 
book. + 


TS. is already making elaborate plans 
for the convention of the World’s Sunday- 
School Association to be held there in October, 
1916. It is expected that the convention will 
be by far the largest Christian gathering ever 
held in the Orient. The chairman of the board 
of Japanese sponsors of the convention is Count 
Okuma, the prime minister. 


|X 1909 Spottsylvania County, in Virginia, 
voted $100,000 to improve forty miles of high- 
way. The year before the work was done the 
railways hauled 49,000 tons of country produce 
away from the county seat; two years later 
they hauled 71,000 tons. In earlier years the 
cost of hauling produce to the railway was 
twenty cents a ton-mile; now it is twelve 
cents, 


T is said that Russia and the United States 

together possess fifty-eight per cent. of the 
world’s supply of horses. Russia is keeping 
all hers at home; so the English and French 
governments are buying shiploads of horses in 
our markets. We sold 100,000 to the English 
during the Boer War. We shall probably sell 
a far greater number to the allies before the 
present conflict ends. 


HE meat ration of the British and the 

German soldiers is about a pound and a 
quarter a day; that of the French soldier only 
half a pound. But the French soldier has 
nearly twice as much bread as the Englishman 
and about ten ounces more than the German. 
The mainstay of the Kaiser’s soldiers seems 
to be potatoes—three pounds and five ounces a 
day for every man of them. 
BY an official decree the Egyptian govern- 

ment has limited to about a million acres 
the area that may be devoted to cotton raising 
next year—not so much because the British 
Empire will have less need of cotton as because 
it will have more need of foodstuffs. More- 
over, the government believes that the land 
will produce more cotton after a change of 
crops, and it also hopes that the insect pests 
that prey on the plant will decrease in number. 


ERHAPS it is because so few of us now 

study Greek that all the newspapers have 
used the word ‘‘epidemic’’ to describe the 
prevalent foot-and-mouth disease: Epidemic 
denotes something general among people; it has 
nothing to do with animals. They knew better 
forty years ago. When the great fire occurred 
in Boston in 1872, the fire apparatus was slow 
in reaching the scene because of an epizodtic 
disease among the horses; and the newspapers 
then called it epizodtic. 


fares short session of the Sixty-Third Con- 
gress will attract less attention than the 
exceptionally protracted long session did. Pass- 
ing the necessary appropriation bills will be its 
main business. The total appropriations of the 
long session—$1, 100,000,000—were the largest 
ever passed in a single session, and the admin- 
istration will doubtless make an earnest effort 
to keep the appropriations of the short session 
as low as possible. As for the making of new 
laws, the country will not suffer if that is 
omitted. 


N view of the situation on the western 
European battle line, it is interesting to 
recall the prophecy of the late Jean de Bloch, 
the well-known peace propagandist. Eighteen 
years ago Monsieur de Bloch said, ‘‘The war, 
instead of being a hand-to-hand contest in 
which the combatants measure their physical 
and moral superiority, will become a kind of 
stalemate, in which, as neither army will be able 
to get at the other, both armies will be main- 
tained in opposition to each other, threatening 





each other, but never able to deliver a final 
and decisive attack. It will be simply the 
natural evolution of the armed peace, on 
an aggravated scale. ’’ 


® 


SOLDIERS’ STORIES. 


T is strange and interesting to be reading 

again about soldiers; not about strategy and 

military feats, but about soldiers as indi- 
vidual human beings. It is a long time since 
soldiers have come much into the life of 
American readers. The Civil War was fought 
fifty years ago; the Franco-Prussian War is 
only six years nearer. The Boer War was so 
far away and seemed in its issue so unimpor- 
tant that it never sank very deep into our 
lives; and our Spanish War, for all our excite- 
ment about it, and although it was faithfully 
winnowed both for soldier stories and for war 
stories, was only an episode. But now again 
we have soldier stories every day, and more 
coming—tales without end; and we shall read 
a great many of them, read them, indeed, for 
years to come. 

They are and they are going to be immensely 
interesting, and they will make an abrupt 
change from the stories we have been used to 
—not a bad change, either. There were too 
many stories of a doubtful morality; fiction 
had a wire edge; it had run to a line of imag- 
inings that were not wholesome, and that left 
bad tastes in the mouth. At least the soldier 
stories will fetch us back to fact and realities. 
They are full of all the emotions, not invented, 
but produced in rapid succession by events. 
Not only are the occurrences of war novel, 
tragical, terrible, picturesque, everything out 
of the common, but the behavior of men who 
are detached from familiar life and all its rules 
and setting is always as interesting as a play, 
or a vivid drama of the ‘‘movies.’’ 

Story-writers rack their brains and strain 
their imaginations to invent situations in which 
men and women will have to exhibit what is 
down deep in them. A great war saves all 
that trouble. It supplies crises and tremendous 
hazards and adventures fresh every hour; 
all that is needed is reporters. And. the sol- 
diers themselves do much of the reporting, and 
some of the best of it, in their letters. They 
are on the spot, and in that particular they 
have the advantage of nearly all the corre- 
spondents. 

And, oh, the talk that will come out of this 
war, and the books about it! People are still 
talking and still writing books about the wars 
of Napoleon; and this war, although it may 
not produce any dramatic figure of the Napo- 
leonic dimensions, is at least such a war as 
Napoleon never dreamed of. If its men fall 
short of dramatic impressiveness, at least its 
machines do not. They are stunning enough to 
satisfy the greediest seeker of marvels. Noth- 
ing like them did the world ever see before. 
Alas that they leave only a decimated and 
bereaved Europe to look and wonder! 


* ¢ 


THE CURRENCY REFORM. 


AST month the new currency law went 
4 fully into effect; the Federal Reserve 
Board and the several regional reserve 
banks throughout the country that are under 
its control are now at work. 

The system is so technical and complicated 
that it would be a hopeless ‘task to explain it 
to the lay reader except at great length. We 
shall not try to explain it, and indeed, that is 
not necessary, for the newly organized institu- 
tions in no case deal with individuals. All 
their relations are with banks. The individual, 
whether merchant, manufacturer, professional 
man, farmer or private citizen, will continue 
to deal as before with his own bank, and in 
precisely the same way. 

The purpose of the reform is to establish a 
national jurisdiction of the broadest kind over 
the currency and banking system of the coun- 
try. ‘‘Wall Street’? will not dominate the 
situation at any time, for although surplus 
bank funds have a natural tendency to drift to 
New York, as the chief financial centre, the 
reserve board has the power to transfer money 
quickly and surely to any district that may 
need it. 

The abolished system was much more advan- 
tageous to speculators than to those engaged 
in legitimate and beneficial business. The new 
system is not open to that objection; at least, 
no one can see that it is, although of course 
we may wisely wait to be positive until we 
have thoroughly tested it in practice. In 
rediscounting notes, the reserve banks will 
give the preference to business enterprises. 
Moreover, the new system changes the status 





of loanable funds, that is, not only the so-called 
‘*money in circulation,’’ — the actual amount 
of gold and paper money, —but also the deposits 
in the banks—a status that has heretofore 
helped the operations either of the ‘‘bull’’ or 
of the ‘‘bear’’ speculator. Now, the control of 
the amount of money in circulation passes to 
the Federal] Reserve Board. 

Men of all parties agree that the new system 
is a great improvement upon the old, and they 
are united in the determination to give it a 
fair trial and in the wish that it may succeed. 


® © 


WHEN? 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 
East, west, north, and south let the long quarrel 
cease ; S 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man! 
WHITTIER. 
® © 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


HERE are many indications that, out 
of deference to the grief of Europe and 
in sympathy for her desperate need, the 

social life of this peaceful country will for the 
present be shorn of its customary extrava- 
gance. That is as it should be. Although 
there are plenty of rich Americans as able as 
ever to splurge splendidly and to dazzle us 
with their reckless extravagance, no one wants 
to see it, no one feels that any real enjoyment 
would follow inits wake. There is a heaviness 
in the air we breathe that does not lend itself 
to gayety. There is a corresponding heaviness 
of spirit, deepened by each day’s measure of 
suffering and death. And there is the natural 
good taste of a people, still simple and kind at 
heart, that restrains brutal vulgarity in times 
of supreme struggle and disaster. 

Our kindness has been abundantly manifested 
by the money given to the Red Cross Society 
and to the Belgian relief fund; by the shiploads 
of food and clothing and hospital supplies that 
have been sent over the sea; but there is a 
deeper feeling expressed in the soberness of 
living that marks the sincerity of our concern. 
Exceptions are not lacking to prove what we 
have always known—that there are callous 
men and women in the United States, as there 
are callous men and women all over the world, 
and that wealth gives to this callousness a 
singularly offensive swagger. But we do not 
judge society as we judge rope—by its rotten 
strands. We regard the nation asa whole, and 
we see on every side a gravity of disposition 
that becomes the lookers-on at a tragedy too 
great for measurement. : 

It is the law of contrast that impels us to 
moderation, to an avoidance of extravagance 
in the face of direful want. There is always 
poverty standing at the gate of wealth; but 
never before in the history of the world has a 
civilized nation, a nation prosperous and at 
peace, been reduced to sudden beggary, its 
industries destroyed, its homes despoiled, its 
land laid desolate. And the bitterness of that 
destitution, which we are striving to alleviate, 
holds back our hands from waste. It is not 
so much that we cannot still spend, as that 
spending has lost its savor. The prodigality 
that we were wont to regard with indifference, 
or to commend as stimulating trade, now jars 
upon our sense of fitness. We havea standard 
of taste, and we adhere to it. 


® © 


THE FUTURE OF POLAND. 


UST now we all like to play at rearranging 

the map of Europe. Probably it will not 

come out as we arrange it, but the game 
is innocent, and very suitable to minds already 
fixed on the war in Europe, and it helps to 
pass the time—an agitating, anxious time for 
many of us, even here. 

What the boundaries of France will be—of 
Belgium, of Germany; whether Russia will 
have Constantinople; how the Balkan states 
will be grouped; what Italy will get or lose; 
and whether there will remain any Turkey in 
Europe, are all too complicated matters even 
to guess at in a short space. But the case of 
Poland is more tractable, and the restoration 
of Poland, already promised by two great 
contestants in this war, offers itself as a 
definite proposal that may take shape whoever 
wins. 

When the war began, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, commander of the armies of Russia, 
in a proclamation to the Poles suggested the 
resurrection of the Polish nation and a broth- 
erly reconciliation with Russia. ‘‘May the 
boundaries be annihilated,’’ he said, ‘which 
eut the Polish nation into parts! May that 


nation reunite into one body under the sceptre 





of the Russian Emperor, and be reborn, free in 
faith, in language, in self-government!’’ 

Not so promptly, but in due eourse, came 
the announcement of the Kaiser that the sword 
of Germany had been lifted to succor Poland, 
and that Germany pledged itself to restore an 
autonomous kingdom of Poland, and to include 
it in the German Empire. Austria has been 
more chary of promises, partly because it has 
been very busy, partly because Russia has 
pretty much gobbled up its Polish provinces, 
and partly because it has rather less need than 
the other proprietors of Poland to make a 
parade of its generous intentions. © 

For the Poles who fell to Austria in the 
partition were the most fortunate. The Poles 
were Roman Catholics, and Austria, being of 
the Catholic religion, did not try to convert 
them toany other. Neither did Austria try to 
abolish their language, whereas the attempt of 
the czars to Russianize the Poles who fell 
under their sway included bringing them into 
the Greek Church and making them speak 
Russian; and the attempted Germanization of 
those who fell to Prussia included a long and 
painful effort to make them speak and think as 
the Prussians do. 

But both in Russia and in Prussia the 
attempt to blot out Polish nationality com- 
pletely failed. The Poles are still Poles, and 
still think in Polish and speak it. Russian 
promises have not a high reputation for valid- 
ity, for we all remember the recent sorrows and 
struggles of Finland to retain the liberties in 
which it was confirmed by the Czar. Whether 
German promises are any better is debatable, 
and with no lack of debaters on the ‘‘no’’ side. 
But it seems possible that political necessity 
may win back for Poland the union and 
autonomy that it lost a century and a half ago. 
Its weakness then lay in its lack of a centralized 
authority strong enough to hold off its powerful 
neighbors. If it starts anew as an independent 
nation, that weakness will be overcome. But 
independent or not, the reunion of the three 
parts of Poland and the recognition of the Poles 
as Poles seem likely to come to pass. 


* © 


THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 


HE eight interesting articles that, under 

the general title of ‘‘ The Question 

of Farming,’’ The Companion lately 
printed on its editorial page, sum up an 
important question with unusual brevity and 
clearness. For the sake of the many readers 
who will value them, The Companion has 
reprinted them in a neat pamphlet, copies of 
which will be sent to any address for two 
cents each—a nominal charge made merely to 
cover the cost of postage. 


* 


CONSTRUCTIVE RELIGION. 


HE attitude of many of our churches is too 
T much that of apology. Of what possible 

use is a religion that needs excuses, that 
lays a humble finger on your sleeve and begs 
pardon for taking even a moment of your 
precious American time? You should beg 
pardon of religion for taking one moment of 
the time that belongs to God. 

Religion should be positive, militant, trium- 
phant, the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, ‘* Repent, repent!’? The preacher should 
make his message so simple that he is absolutely 
sure of it, more than sure of it,—possessed by 
it, enthralled by it, —so that it shall spring right 
out of him and make others listen, although 
all the din of modern business and pleasure be 
in their ears. He should tear the delusion of 
apparent necessity from both business and 
pleasure, and make it plain with sunshine 
plainness that there is but one thing needful— 
to possess God. 

Instead of that, we explain and refine and 
curtail and dilute, until it seems as if God had 
gone out of the churches altogether, if not out 
of the world. Of what worth is a creed when 
you have to sugar it with interpretations, like 
a pill too bitter to be swallowed? Of what value 
is a code of ethics when you have to preach it 
gingerly, so that no galled jade may wince at 
the hot application of eternal truths? After 
all, Protestantism was but an ill-chosen name. 
Like the lady in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ we all protest too 
much. Religion does not protest; it affirms, 
over and over, ever and ever, those eternal, 
simple things, without which life is a farce 
and man a groping idiot. 

That is what keeps many of our strong, 
young men out of the ministry. They do not 
care to apologize or to hunt for the glimmer of 
truth ina fabric of ruins. But they will not be 
kept out of it always. The most blessed truth 
about human nature is that it is eternally 














constructive. The powers of destruction may 
seem to triumph for a time, either in dull 
decay or in riotous conflict; but slowly, surely, 
painfully, the constructive instinct works its 
way to the top again, restoring social, political, 
and moral order. Its most powerful agent 
ought to be a positive, assertive, vital religion. 


& ¢ & & 


CURRENT:* EVENTS 


ARLIAMENT.—On November 20th, the 

House of Commons passed the vote that 
provides for raising one million more soldiers. 
When that force is raised Great Britain will 
have about two million and a half men in 
arms. Canada, it was announced, would send 
50,000 more men at once, raising her quota to 
91,000. A large*proportion of these troops will 
be cavalry from western Canada. 

& 

RISON REFORM.—An interesting ap- 

pointment lately made by Governor Glynn 
of New York is that of Thomas Mott Osborne 
as warden of Sing Sing. Mr. Osborne is deeply 
interested in prison reform, and promises to 
administer the famous prison without any 
consideration of politics or politicians. He 
would like to abolish the old and unsanitary 
prison, and use the convicts’ labor on a great 
farm in the northern part of the state. 

& 


HE TENNESSEE INCIDENT.—On 

November 2ist, Ambassador Morgenthau 
at Constantinople reported to the government 
at Washington that members of the Turkish 
cabinet had explained to him that the fort at 
Smyrna had not fired at the launch of the 
U. S. S. Tennessee with hostile purpose, but 
that the gun was discharged as a. warning that 
the harbor was mined, and: that it would not 
be safe to enter it. A more formal explana- 
tion of the incident had not been received on 
November 25th, but the United States govern- 
ment believed that the situation was no longer 
delicate. e 


EXICO.—On November 23d, the United 

States troops that have occupied Vera 
Cruz for seven months quietly evacuated the 
city and sailed on army transports for Gal- 
veston. They took with them the balance of 
customs dues collected during their occupancy 
of the city, which is held for payment to the 
French holders of Mexican bonds. There was 
no formal transfer of the city. As the Amer- 
icans left, the troops of Gen. Candido Aguilar 
marched in and took possession. Thecity was 
quiet and orderly, and for the present at least 
the saloons will be kept closed. General Car- 
ranza announced that he should remove his 
capital from Orizaba to Vera Cruz. Mexico 
City was abandoned by Genera] Obregon and 
most of the Constitutionalist troops as Gen- 
eral Villa advanced. General Zapata’s men 
promptly entered it from the south while the 
army of the convention was still twenty miles 
away. That army, under General Villa, occu- 
pied one city after another on the road to Mexico 
without any formidable resistance. Here and 
there, indeed, bodies of Carranzist troops joined 
it. Carranza and Obregon, if they feel strong 
enough to do so, can carry on troublesome 
warfare in the difficult country between Mex- 
ico City and Vera Cruz. They have an army 
of considerable size, and declared that they will 
resist the domination of Villa to the end. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Five weeks from the day that war was 
declared between Germany and France the 
tide of German invasion, after rolling almost 
to the gates of Paris, began to recede at the 
battle of the Marne. Five weeks later the 
allies in turn had to admit failure in their 
attempt to turn the Germans’ intrenched posi- 
tions on the rivers Aisne and Oise. The lines 
of both armies then extended to the North Sea, 
and the Germans made a determined effort to 
break the enemy’s line and seize the Channel 
ports of France. After five weeks more of 
hard fighting, that, too, seems impracticable. 
The Germans sti]1 continued to batter the allies’ 
positions round Ypres, but without any satis- 
factory result up to November 25th, when this 
record closed. The allied fleets attacked Wes- 
tende and Zeebrugge, where the Germans have 
established a naval base, and inflicted some 
damage before the German submarines drove 
them away. ss 

The net result of the four months of war in 
France and Belgium may be expressed thus. 
Thanks to their superb preparation and the 
energy with which they took the offensive, the 
Germans have overrun almost all Belgium and 
northeastern France as far as Lille, Noyon, 
Reims, Verdun and St..Mihiel. Beyond that 
line, which they already held two months ago, 
they have not been able to advance. On the 
other hand, the allies, although probably in 
superior numbers, have gained no ground. 
Here and there, indeed, they have lost a little. 
Between Ypres and Dixmude the German 
trenches are several miles farther west than 
they were in October; and at Tracy le Val, 
the nearest point in the long line to Paris, 
to the east of Verdun and at St. Mén<hould, 


| foree—400,000 men, according to one report. 
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between Verdun and Reims, the Germans 
have gained perhaps two or three miles on the 
enemy. Neither side, however, has proved 
strong enough to dislodge the other from its 
intrenchments. 

In Poland the situation is critical. The 
German advance up the Vistula from Thorn, 
which was spoken of last week, was in great 


The crown prince is said to have been in. 
command. Apparently the army was composed 
of troops drawn from East Prussia, Belgium, 
and the reserves still left in Germany. To these 
soldiers was no doubt added part of the army 
that had just retreated from Warsaw and 
Ivangorod to the border 
of Posen. The German 
strategic railways would 
permit General von Hin- 
denberg to transfer a 
good many men in this 
way, and he is resource- 
ful and energetic enough 
to perform the task suc- 
cessfully. 

Wherever gathered, the 
German army was im- 
It pushed the 
Russian forces that opposed it out of the way 
at Wloclawek, and advanced beyond Kutno, 
which is only some fifty miles from Warsaw. Its 








GENERAL DANKL, 
THE AUSTRIAN COMMANDER pressive. 


object was of course to strike at the communi- | re 


cations of the Russian armies that were advanc- | 
ing on Cracow and the frontier of Posen. If | 
the Germans could get fairly in the rear of | 
those armies, the consequences would be seri- | 
ous for the Russians; they might amount to | 
the complete crushing of the Russian first-line 
army. On November 24th, Petrograd declared 
that the German advance had been met and 
checked southwest of Lowicz, and later that 
the German army was squarely beaten. Berlin 
admitted that Russian reinforcements had 
halted their advance temporarily. 

In the meantime the operations against 
Cracow continued, with results that seemed as 
yet indecisive. The Russian army of the 
centre appears to have fallen back behind the 
river Warthe, the better to support the army 
that was engaging the Germans between Lowicz 
and Lodz. The changes in the situation in 
Poland come so suddenly and are accompanied 
by so little trustworthy explanation of the 
movements of the armies that they appear 
almost kaleidoscopic. 

In Galicia the Russians have advanced 
beyond the Donajec River, in the direction of 
Cracow. Liké all the other activities in this 
field, the fate of this movement, which aims 
to take the fortress of Cracow in the rear, as 
it were, must depend on the success or failure 
of the German thrust at Warsaw. A German 
victory there would oblige a Russian retreat 
all along the line. 

In Servia the Austrians asserted that their 
successes continued, and that they were threat- 
ening Belgrade. The Servians, however, de- 
clared that they had taken up strong defensive 
positions beyond Valjevo, and were prepared 
to meet the Austrian advance. 

On November 23d, Constantinople reported 
that a Turkish force had advanced to El] Kan- 
tara, on the Suez Canal, and defeated a body 
of English soldiers and Egyptian police. If 
the report is true, the affair must be a mere 
cavalry raid, for the Turks are not yet prepared 
for an invasion of Egypt in farce. 

Fighting of a desultory character continues 
in different parts of Armenia and Caucasia 
between bodies of Russian and Turkish troops. 
Both sides claim the advantage; it is too early 
to tell which has the better right to do so. 
It appears certain, however, that a Turkish 
force got near enough to the important Russian 
port of Batum, on the Black Sea, to cause 
some uneasiness there. British and Turkish 
forces met near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
London reported an English victory and Bas- 
sora occupied. Constantinople was very sure 
that the Turks had won. 

There was a naval engagement in the Black 
Sea, and the Russians declared that the fire 
of their squadron severely injured the cruiser 
Goeben, which had to withdraw. 

A German squadron bombarded the Russian 
city of Libau again, and did a good deal of 
damage; the harbor was partly closed by 
sinking hulks in the channel. 

On November 2ist, English aéroplanes flew 
over the Zeppelin works on Lake Constance, 
and dropped bombs on them. The extent of 
the damage that was done is uncertain. The 
German gunfire brought down one of the aéro- 
planes, and the occupant, Commander Briggs, 
was captured. 

The principal force of General De Wet was 
defeated near Boshof, near the Vaal River, and 
the greater part of it was captured. General 
De Wet himself escaped. 

Germany has addressed to the neutral gov- 
ernments of the world a vigorous protest 
against the violation by England and France 
of the Declaration of London, which defines 
the nature of contraband and the restrictions 
on its seizure. It is understood that the United 
States replied to Germany that so many nations 
had refused to ratify the Declaration of London 
in its original form that it could hardly be 
accepted to-day as a recognized instrument of 
international law. 
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Better than 
any mere toy. 


A Brownie Camera as the 
Christmas gift for that boy 
or girl. 

$1.00 to $12.00, at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rocuester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 






































| BARNEY GBERRY 


Are Great for Christmas 


Give B & B skates only. The 
bright boy or girl knows well the 
difference between B & B Skates 
and any other kind. 

The same prestige stands to-day 
as has stood for fifty years. There 
is none quite as good. The nickel 
keeps bright; the edge stays sharp; 
the construction is safe. 

The price is so low and the 
value so high that they make the 
most acceptable Christmas gift. 


Send for catalog and select the 
style you desire. It also contains 
valuable information about fancy 
and figure skating; hockey rules, 
and ice-rink building, etc. 

Barney & Berry Skates appeal to 
the entire family. We have skates 
for each member, young or old. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 


BARNEY & BERI.Y 
79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


“faa, a A Gift 
Appropriate 


wrt can be more appro- 
priate as an expression 
of the Christmas spirit than 
a Parker Lucky Curve 
Fountain Pen? A more 
enduring token of esteem 
and well wishes would be | 
hard to imagine. | 
The recipient will recog- | 
nize at once 
the unique 
and individ- 
ual in Par- 
ker Foun- 
tain Pens, as 
well as the 
obvious quality of these 
“‘made-on-honor”’ pens. 
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For Christmas 


FoR gift purposes Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pens, put up in 
handsome holiday boxes, add the true 
Merry Christmas ring. Include them 
in your holiday shopping list. Any 
Parker dealer will be glad to show you 
a broad assortment of different styles. 


New Transparent Pen 


You can look right through the trans- 
parent barrel and tell at all times 
when pen will need refilling. 


Jack Knife Safety 


The handy pen that you can carry 
in any position without danger of 
its leaking. 


Parker New Self-Filler 


Has no humps, bumps or projections 
—no slits in barrel. Press the but- 
ton—fills itself in two seconds. 


Over 200 styles—sold by 15,000 dealers. 
If you cannot locate a dealer, 
write for catalog. 


PENS ILLUSTRATED: 

















































Sugar is High: Meat is High: 
So are other good things used 
in making good Mince Meat 


Nong Suci 
Nd NYO) Odd | KY A 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
keeps down table expense 
and sells at Gthe same 

Send your name re) ls price 

ror a free set ¢ 

of None Such Except in Nita Far YTS 


Poster Stamps 
7 ~ 
Satie Or) <o Pudding 


4—No 14 1—Ne. 20 Transparent, $3.50. and Cookies. Recipes 
- 2—No. 33 Gold Filled, $5.50, Ster: ‘ The 

Baiety Be oe one ling On each package 

$6.00; 3—No. 20 Self-Filler or Standard; plain 

Sterling Sil- or chased l, $2.50; with two 





r ci rel, 
ver, $5.00. gold filled bands, $3.50. 


PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


A 63, High Holborn, London, W. C. 
No. 25 Bredgade, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Cairo, ~~ 
New York Retail Store, oolworth Building. 


<+ 
at the grocery 
MERRELI- SOULE CO 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 











The fastest, safest, and strongest sled 
made. Will last a life-time. 
The only steering sled 
with grooved runners 
Prevents skidding. 
complete steering control. 
An ideal Christmas gift 


Eight sizes—38 to 101 inches long. 
Sold by leading Hardware Dealers 
and Department Stores. 


Gives 





FREE Cardboard model showing 
* steering arrangement. Also 
attractive booklet. Write today / 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia 
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BESS 686 BOSH 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


BOUT 1900 years 
ago a Man was 
born in the Far 

East in a humble family 
of a subject race. He 
taught for two or three years, 
never outside His own country ; 
not in the schools or universi- 
ties, but in the fields, on the 
hillsides, and in the streets of 
the towns. He taught a curious 
doctrine that it seemed quite 
impossible to comprehend or to 
follow. He was opposed by 
the persons who were called the 
best and most religious people 
of His day. Finally these per- 
sons decided that He was too 
dangerous to be allowed to live. 
They put Him to death, while 
those who stood by condemned 
and abused Him. 

When He died He had no 
great following, only a few 
humble, uneducated peasants, not 
one of whom really understood 
what it was their Teacher had 
meant. They looked for nothing 
further from Him, and went back 
to their fishing or their farming. 
There was not then one written 
word of His in existence. All 
the words of His that the world 
has ever had consist of only 
a few pages. There are only 
four words that profess to be 
the very ones He uttered. His 
life and His death would seem 
to be quite unimportant events 
in the world’s history. Yet 
what results have come from 
them ! : 

He has changed the course of 
history more than any other 
being who has lived. No king 
or conqueror or scholar or poet 
has to-day an influence com- 
pared to His. His teaching to- 
day, so far as it is understood, 
is accepted as authoritative over 
most of the world. Christendom 
asks, ‘‘ What did He teach? 
What did He mean?’’ and when 
it agrees on that, the matter is 
settled. 

He is also the most loved per- 
son in all history. Different 
ages have had their heroes who 
have been loved ; no other hero in 
any age has been loved as He has 
been by all the ages. All over 
Christendom, and more and more 
in heathendom, the birthday 
of Jesus of Nazareth has become the greatest 
holiday and the gladdest day of the year. 

Verily, ‘‘ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean !’’ 
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. THE KEY. 


» ‘‘¥ THINK Ill take that one,” Elaine 
| Marshall decided, finally. 

The: little salesgirl touched the 
blouse with admiring fingers. She was 
a pretty little thing with Irish eyes and 
pink cheeks and a charming, deferential 
manner. “I’m sure you’ll like it,” she said. ‘It 
is so becoming to you! The other one was too 
young.” 

She said it with all the unconsciousness of six- 
teen, but Elaine caught her breath as if at a blow. 
She was thirty-two, and looked—people had been 
telling her for years—as if she were twenty-two. 
It was the first time in her life that anyone had 
told her she was too old for anything. Of course 
the little clerk was only a child; twenty seems 
aged to sixteen; and yet — 

The sting of it stayed. She was no longer young. 
She had been dreading it for years, and now it 
had come. She had been discovering signs of 
it for months, but had tried to persuade herself 
that’she was mistaken; but when you are told 
out and out — 

“I'll go and see Jean,” Elaine resolved. “I 
always knew I’d have to sometime, and I guess 
the time’scome. Ihope she’ll be at home, although 
it would be just like things for her to be out.’’ 

Jean was at home. She met Elaine with out- 
stretched hands. 

“You’re a sight for sore eyes!” she cried. “Sit 
down and let me look at you. Elaine, you’re a 
picture in that tan suit.’ 

Elaine laughed—a curious, shaky little laugh. 

“IT ought to know better than to believe it, but it 
does comfort. You see, I’ve just had something 
said to me that I’ve been dreading for years. A 
little shopgirl told me I was too old for a blouse I 
was looking at. I hate being thirty-two—hate it! 
hate it! And what am I going to do about it, Jean 
Murdock? If anyone can tell me, you can.” 

“Tought toknow. I fought itenough. It seems 
funny now, for ‘growing old’ is so much bigger.” 

“Don’t tell me to take up settlement work,” 
Elaine protested, “for I won’t.” 

“I’m not telling you to take up anything unless 
you want to. I’m telling you to change your point 
of view. Youth—because it is youth—expects the 
world to give to it; it is selfish unconsciously. To 
declare to yourself, ‘I’m grown up. I’m going to 
be one of the givers now,’ is to find in your hand 
a ring of magic keys. Claim your rights, Elaine. 
They’re glorious! The trouble is that so many 
people never realize that they have the rights. So 
they miss the joy.” 

“But how? How?’ Elaine-cried, impatiently. 
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eyes. The operation over, I place 
the handkerchief in my sleeve. 
heard the whistle of a train, and 
instinctively took out my watch. 


my hat and wiped my opens 
I 





THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 


Br ARTHUR. KETCHUM 


Who goes to-night to Bethlehem ? 


he weary way, the winding way— 


The roadside vineyards are stripped bare, 


The little trees are gray. 


Mary the Mother bowed her head, 


“The way is long,” she said. 


Who goes to-night to Bethlehem ? 


The dark begins to fall— 


The village lights shine in the dusk, 


There’s food and fire for all. 


Mary the Mother bowed her head, 


‘There is no room,” she said. 


Who goes to-night to Bethlehem ? 


There is no open door— 


The wide-eyed oxen give them place, 


The hay is on the floor. 


Mary the Mother bowed her head, 


“Oh, fold me close,” she said. 


Who goes to-night to Bethlehem ? 


The East is kindled light— 


The air is silver with a song, 


And wings flash near and white. 


Mary the Mother bowed her head, 


“My little Son,” she said. 


t was right-about face in m 
cket, and I lost a good secon 
n turning it over. I had just one 
minute in which to do the quarter 
mile, and I missed the train hand- 

somely. 

There was an interval of twent 
minutes before the next one, so 
bought a magazine. I had to re- 
move my left glove in order to ot 
at my money, and in pulling it off I 
noticed a shred of cotton come 
away withit. That meant an inside 
seam gone somewhere; and they 
were new gloves, too. I threw a 
coin to the paper-boy, and two 
small round objects like boot but- 
tons rolled upon the platform. 

the office 1 was so busy all 
day that it was not until I was 
seated in the train, going home in 
the evening, that I vaguely remem- 
bered that I had forgotten some- 
thing. I grew uneasy, and to 
distract my thoughts, I picked up 
an evening — from the opposite 
seat. The first paragraph that I 
read reminded me of Joan’s for- 
gotten orders; but it relieved me 
too, for it ran, ‘‘The funeral of 
the late Mr. Jeremiah Moggridge 
founder and managing director o 
the mammoth stores that bear his 
name, took _—_ this afternoon. 
As a mark of respect the premises 
were closed for business all day.” 
So it would have been futile to 
ring them up in any case. I was 


saved! 
The first thing Joan said to me 


was: 

“Did = order those things from 
Mogeri ge’s?”” 

I didn’t say anything. I merely 
handed her the evening paper and 
indicated the saving paragraph. 
— read it through. Then she 
said: 

“Yes, I thought you’d mess it all 
up in spite of your ichneumonics, 
or whatever you call them; and so 
after lunch I went to the call office 
and ordered the things myself. 
Next time don’t try to establish 
an alibi with yesterday’s perer. 

Our private telephone will be in- 
stalled by next week. 


* © 


TWO LINCOLN STORIES. 


N the early days of Illinois, when 
| Mr. Lincoln was a young lawyer, 
it was the custom of the lawyers 

to follow the court from one county 








DECORATION BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


“That,” Jean answered, smiling, “is the first of 
your rights—to make your own ‘how.’ Must you 
go? Can’t you stay to luncheon?” 

“No,” Elaine answered, “I must think. But 
I’m coming again soon, Jean.” 


* © 


SCOUTING AMONG THE GERMAN 
TRENCHES. 


(nos cheerful daring is the quality that is 
most valuable to a soldier, especially on 
scout duty. There is a very interesting 
description of the kind of adventure that such 
duty often brings in the letter of an English lieu- 
tenant that the London Times prints: 


Two days ago we arrived here, a town under 
shell fire. I was at once sent on (it was about 11 
p. m., and very dark) to go to the enemy’s trenches 
with three scouts to see if they were still there. 
It was a pretty jumpy job. The enemy’s trenches 
were about 950 yards from ours. I paced about 
850 yards, and then got down on my hands and 
knees and crept on, expecting every moment to 
run into the German trenches. I could see only a 
few yards in front of me. I had a loaded revolver 
and a map. Every now and then I came across 
a dead German. ecouldn’t think why I hadn’t 
struck the trenches, so I went off on my left a bit. 

After a time I heard some people talking. I ap- 
proached cautiously, and heard they were talking 
German, so I sheered off again. After wandering 
about for a considerable time, I heard some carts 
driving up a road. I Ip with caution, 
and saw four of them. 1 let the three leading ones 
go by, and see out to the fourth, and put my 
revolver to the driver’s head and told him to halt. 
By jove, the poor fellow was terrified! He put his 
arm in front of his face, and squeaked. I hadn’t 
the heart to shoot him; it would have been too 
much like murder! I let him f° past, and had a 
couple of rounds at his cart when it had passed. 
He fairly let his horse have it, and went off at a 
gallop. The last I saw of him he was driving like 
a madman across country. 

I wandered about for some time, when suddenly 
I saw about a foot in front of me a trench full of 
men sitting down with their backs to me. I was 
not sure whether they were our fellows or not. I 
said, ‘“‘Hello!” A man who was nearest me turned 
round, and said, ‘Er ist ein Englander.” 1 did not 
wait to say “Good morning.” I was followed by 
aregular tornado of bullets. Iran about 150 yards, 
and then came across a small trench, into which I 
hopped. After I had been there about a minute, 
I got up and began to run again. I hadn’t been 
more than ten yards when people began to shoot 
at me from all sides. Seeing a hole just to my 
right, I fell headforemost into it. 

t was getting light, and I could see that it was 
hopeless trying to get on again, so I reconciled 
myself to the prospect of staying there for the day, 
and then to try to get on under cover of night. The 
hole had been made by one of the enemy’s shells; 
the men refer to this gun as “Little Willy.” I was 
thankful to “Little Willy” for making such a nice, 
handy hole. It was about ten feet across and two 
feet_or three feet deep, and at the bottom a sort 
of V shape. I came to the conclusion that I was 
behind the enemy’s line, and must have crept 
through between two trenches in the dark. 

I was in that hole from 4 a. m. until 8 p. m., and 
it was — the worst day I have ever spent. 
had not! ing to do, and could not even si up. It 
was dreadfully lonely, and being hungry didn’t 








improve things. I tried to do everything I could 
think of, even cutting my hair with a very blunt 
pair of scissors. 1 also worked a piece of fancy 
work for you, which I will give you when I return. 
I lay on my back most of the day, and listened to 
the shells whistling past, and watched the aéro- 
planes. There were a good many about. I peeped 
out occasionally, and could see the Germans about 
two hundred yards from where I was. I was now 
in front of them. 

There was a hedge about two hundred yards from 
me, so I decided to creep for it at dusk, and to tr 
to work my way round to the village where I le 
the regiment. I could hear shooting from the direc- 
tion of the hedge. It struck me that our troops 
might be holdingit. At dusk I shouted lustily that 
I was coming, and crept forth. I was advancin 
with my hands up, and I should say I was abou 
one hundred yards from the hedge when a couple 
of rounds came whizzing past me. I fell down flat, 
and crawled a bit nearer, and shouted again. This 
time they heard me, and after some parleying let 
me come in. It was one of the regiments in our 
+ dea and our regiment was in position on the 
eft. 


* © 


MNEMONICS. 


OR reasons of economy, says a contributor to 
F Punch, we get all our supplies from Mog- 

gridge’s stores. We have no telephone at 
home, so I ring up Moggridge’s when I arrive at 
my office, and order what we want; that is, when- 
ever remember. Unfortunately 1 usually forget. 
Consequently, it generally ends in Joan’s writing 
a note when I return home in the evening. 


One morning after breakfast Joan asked me to 


repeat her orders. Ididso. ‘“That’s not what I | 


said!”’ cried Joan. “I did not mention smoked 
salmon. Now listen—or, better still, write it down 
on a piece of paper.” 

“T always lose the paper,’ I said. “But go on 
with the list; I’ve a very good idea.” 

“Two pounds of Mocha coffee,’’ she began. 

I picked up two coffee beans from the tray and 
put them in my trousers pocket. 

“Fourteen pounds of loaf sugar,” she went on. 

I drew out my handkerchief, tied a lump of sugar 
in a corner of it, and then put it inside my hat. 

**Why put it in your hat?” asked Joan. 

“Because,” I answered, “I may not have occa- 
sion to draw my handkerchief from its usual 
place, whereas I always have to take my hat off.” 

‘**How will you remember the quantity?” 

“Well, fourteen pounds make one stone, don’t 
they? Before I remember the hard thing is a 
piece of sugar, I shall think it’s a stone.” 

Joan sniffed contemptuously. “ There’s my 
ring,” she continued, “the diamond and sapphire 
that I left for resetting. And —”’ 

“Hold on a minute!” I cried. “Just tie a piece 
of cotton round my third finger.” E 

She did so. Then she went on: 

“The drawing-room clock should have been 
sent home, cleaned, last Friday. It wasn’t.” 

—_ they expected it to run down,” I sug- 
gested. 

Joan nag said, ‘“Well—do something. Put 
the sardines in your pocketbook or the marma- 
lade in your gloves.” 

“Those,” I said, “have nothing to do with clocks. 
Everything I have done is suggestive of what I 
have to remember,” and I turned my watch round 
in my ket so that it faced outward. 

As I hurried_toward the station a keen wind 
was blowing. I withdrew the handkerchief from 





seat to another for the trial of cases. 
These journeys were made on 
horseback. Mr. Anthony Gross in 
his collection of “Lincoln’s Own 
Stories,” says that on one occasion 
a party of lawyers, among them 
Mr. Lincoln, were riding across the 
country in the central part of the 
state. 


The road took them through a 
rove, and as they passed a ong 
hey saw a little bird that h 
fallen from its nest, and lay flutter- 
ing on the ground. 
ine arty rode on a little way, 
wher Mr. Lincoln stopped his horse 
and said to his companions, “‘Wait 
amoment, I wantto go back.” He 
turned his horse, rode back to 
where the little bird lay, dismounted, picked up 
the little fledgling and cirefully put it in the nest. 
hen his friends sail, “ You need not have 
stopped for such a tri‘ie,’’ he answered, quietly, 
“Well, I feel better for doing it, anyhow.” 
Returning at another time from the circuit, he 
said to his law partner, Mr. Herndon, ‘“‘Billy, I 
heard a good story while I was in the country. 
Judge D. was complimenting the landlord on the 
excellency of his beef. ‘I am surprised,’ he said, 
‘that you have such good beef. You must have to 
kill a whole critter when you want any.’ 
“*Ves,’ said the landlord, ‘we never kill less 
than a whole critter.’” 


* ©¢ 


GENUINE WIT. 


ENJAMIN Moore, the second bishop of New 
B York, was a man noted in his day for his 

ready wit—a quality that his wife apparently 
shared with him. 


A dinner was given by some one of Gouverneur 
Morris’s friends when he was about to depart for 
Europe. _ Bishop Moore and his wife were of the 

arty. In the course of the conversation, Mr. 

orris observed that since he was going abroad 
he had made his will, and turning to Bishop Moore, 
said to him: 

“My reverend friend, I have bequeathed to you 
my oe stock of impudence.” 

ishop Moore replied, “Sir, you are not only 
very kind, but you are very generous; you have 
left me by far the largest portion of your estate.” 

Mrs. Moore immediately added, “My dear, you 
have come into possession of your inheritance 
remarkably soon.” 

® 


BRED IN THE BONE. 


HAT the Irishman’s tendency to make bulls 
is inborn is well illustrated by the following 
anecdote : 


Five-year-old Pat’s mother was telling her small 
son the story of herself and her twin sister. 

“One morning when we were a week old the 
nurse was bathing us, and she took the blue ribbon 
off of Della’s wrist and the pink ribbon off of 
Stella’s wrist. When she was ready to put them 
on again she could not remember which one 
of us Was Della and which was Stella, so she took 
us in to mother; but mother could not tell, either, 
and no one ever did know whether or not we had 
our right names. Then when we were seven years 
old one of us died, and nobody knows whether it 
was Della or Stella.’’ 

Little Pat burst into an agony of tears, and 
sobbed out, “I just know it was my own mother 
that died when she was seven years old!” 


* © 


THE ONLY REMEDY. 


URING the period of the Civil War when 
food was most scarce a Confederate officer 
was riding through a field one day, when he 
discovered one of his men up a persimmon tree, 
plucking the green, bitter fruit. 
*‘What are you doing?” he asked. “Don’t you 
know green persimmons are not fit to eat?” 
“Yes, sir, I know it,” was the reply. “I’m only 
trying to draw up my stomach to fit my rations!’ 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


HOW YELLOWTOP 
TRIMMED THE TREE. 
BY EDITH M. CLEAVER. 


T was the night before Christmas Eve, and 
| Yellowtop, the canary, could not go to sleep, 

although there was no noise to keep him 
awake. Yellowtop liked to settle down early, 
and he was always glad when Esther threw 
the old shawl over his cage to keep out the 
light; but to-night it was different; no matter 
how hard he tried, it seemed impossible for 
him to go to sleep. 

Perhaps it was the Christmas tree in the 
room that made Yellowtop wakeful. The tree 
looked so big and black in the corner! Yellow- 
top could see out through a hole in the shawl. 
It was quite a large hole; Esther could get 
her hand in easily to give him fresh water, and 
Yellowtop knew that, if he wished, he could 
squeeze his body through the opening. 

The cage door had a poor catch, and often 
came open when Rob and Esther, the chil- 
dren, danced across the floor, and they danced 
a good part of the time. To-night the children 
had danced more than usual, because their 
father and mother had said: 

‘*T think it would be a good plan to let Rob 
and Esther trim the tree this year.’’ 

Then there was such jumping and dancing | 
that Yellowtop’s door came unfastened. 


Yellowtop looked all round. The fire in the gives them permission. 
grate burned brightly, and he could see very | 
Esther’s dolls sat in a row on the| her palace, and there she ordered out the scale. 


clearly. 
eouch. A ball of yarn had fallen to the floor, 
and Yellowtop found himself wishing that he 
could play with it. He never could tell exactly 


how it happened, but the first thing he knew 
he had pushed against his door, squeezed out 


through the hole in the shawl, and was beside 
the ball under the tree. The wind shook the 
windows, and poor, frightened Yellowtop 
rolled over on his fat little side. When he 


tried to get up the yarn was round his foot, | the whole scale;’ so the Queen of Music ordered 
| it sung, first up and then down. ’’ 


and he flew up into the tree to shake it off. 
It would not come off, and so he flew down 
again. 
forth, and round and round the tree he flew. 
The yarn would not break, but it would 
unwind. He flew faster and faster! 
not know that he could fly so fast! 


at once he gave a last quick jump and landed 
on the floor right beside the ball of yarn. 
looked down, and saw that the yarn had been 
broken off close to his foot. He was very tired, 














It still clung to him, as. back and) 


| out and force Fa out of her place.’’ 
He did | 
He was | 
becoming more frightened than ever, when all | 


He | the sharp, and Fa was called back to her place, 
and the natural scale was sung again. 


and he rested a while before he slowly went 
in through the hole in the shawl, through the 
open cage door, and sat on his perch. 

When Esther opened the door in the morning 
and looked in at the tree, she called to Rob. 

**O Rob, Rob, hurry up! Some one has 
trimmed our tree—it’s trimmed !’’ 

‘*Who did it?’’ cried Rob. ‘‘Mother said 
we could trim it!’’ 

**Oh, hurry, it’s so funny! 
did it?’’ 

Little Yellowtop, in his cage, fast asleep 
under the shawl, never heard a word; he went 
on dreaming about Christmas trees, while that 
telltale piece of pink yarn still clung round 
his foot. 


I wonder who 
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SANTA'S ASSISTANT. 
BY OLA GORDON - ROBY. 


At Christmas time I hang both 
socks, 
For one looks so forlorn; 
And then | shut my eyes up tight 
And sleep till Christmas morn. 
I'm sure that Santa will find room 
For everything inside, 
Because I| borrowed father’s socks, 
They are so deep and wide. 
And then, lest he should puzzled 
be, 
And hunt for mine, you know, 
I've written out my name in full, 
And pinned it on the toe. 


———~208 


SANTA IN MUSIC. LAND. 
BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


HE Queen of Music and ten children, who 
represent the eight syllables of the scale, 
a sharp and a flat, sit at the back of the 
platform. The story-teller is seated at one 
side of the platform, and tells the story: 
‘*Once upon a time Santa Claus visited the 
land of music, where the scale lives, and where 
the sharps and the flats are to be found. The 
land is ruled by the Queen of Music. She 
orders out the scale whenever she wishes; and 
when she is near, the sharps and the flats do 
| not dare to trouble the little notes unless she 





ORAWN BY TONY NELL 


Candles on the tree aglow, 
Holly red and mistletoe; 
Radiant faces, rapturous cries, 


In the nursery wondering eyes, 


‘*The Queen of Music led Santa Claus to Stockings full and bulging out, 


This is the way she did it: Toys of every sort about ; 
(The Queen of Music arranged eight children 
in a row by touching each with a pointer, 
saying, ‘‘Come, Do! Come, Re! Come, Mi! 
Come, Fa! Come, Sol! Come, La! Come, 
Si! Come, Do!’’ Each child responds with 
the proper syllable of the scale of C, the notes 
of which are first struck by the pianist. ) 
‘*Santa Claus said, ‘I should like to hear 


and force Si from her place, and the scale of | 
F was sung. 

‘*After this Santa Claus asked some ques- 
tions, and the Queen of Music ordered the scale 
to answer him by singing the note that each 
represented. 

‘*Santa Claus asked, ‘What is cake before 
it is cake?’ 

“ec ‘Do!’ 

‘*Santa Claus asked, ‘What part of my shoe 
wears out first?’ 

“ec ‘Sol!’ 

**Santa Claus asked, 
comes to earth ?’ 

“e *Re!’ 

‘*Santa Claus asked, ‘Where am I supposed 
to be found—except at Christmas time?’ 


(As the Queen of Music points to the notes 
of the scale the children sing. ) 
‘*Then the Queen of Music let a sharp come 


(The child who represents the sharp draws 
away the child who represents Fa, and follow- 
ing the pointer, the scale of G is sung.) 

‘*Then the Queen of Music ordered away 


‘How much of the sun 





**The Queen of Music let a flat come forward 








CHRISTMAS. 


BY. ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


Music, joyous, glad and gay; 
All of Christendom at play ; 
Season of the Holy Child, 
Dearest gift, divine and mild, 
Angel songs, dispelling fear, 
Yule, the blessed Yule is here! 


oO 


(Santa Claus smiled at that. ) 
‘‘Santa Claus asked, ‘What would every 


child say if he wanted to come first?’ 


‘*Santa Claus asked, ‘If anyone forgets the 
words of a song, what can he sing?’ 


‘*Then Santa Claus said, ‘Well answered, 
Queen of Music, I am glad to sre 
that so many of your scale are natural in 
Now I am going, 
mothers singing the children to sleep, and | 
must hurry and deliver my presents before 
Once more sing to me.’ 
‘*Then again the Queen of Music made the 
seale sing first up and then down, loudly and 
And this is the end of my story.’’ 
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= Shopping on Christmas Tree svenue,. 








8Y L. J. Bridgman. 
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are Different 


The chief difference be- 
tween Crisco doughnuts and 

others is their digestibility. 
Crisco itself is readily digestible 
and anything fried in it is most 
wholesome. 





Then, too, Crisco can be 
made so much hotter than lard, 
without burning, that when the 
dough is placed in it the extreme 
heat of the Crisco immediately 
forms a light, tender crust. The in- 
side is sealed against the absorption 
of fat and in consequenceislighter 
than the ordinary doughnut. 


Do not wait for Crisco to 
smoke, but test from time 
to time with a bitof dough. 


for Frying ForShortening 
For Cake Making 


You will find - that Crisco 
doughnuts agree with every mem- 
ber of your family and that each 
will ask that the doughnut jar be 
filled every week. There are 
four delightful doughnut recipes 
in this book. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of 
new recipes and a “Calendar of 
Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion Harris 
Neil gives615 excellent tested recipes. 
Also contains a ‘Calendar of Din- 
ners’’—a dinner menu for every day 

in the year. The Calendar tells what; 
the recipes tell how. Book also 
contains cookery hints and the 
interesting story of Crisco’s devel- 
opment. Bound in blue and 
gold cloth. To those answer- 
ing this advertisement it will 
be sent for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Dept.G-12, The 

Procter & Gamble 

Co., Cincinnati, 









SUCCESSFUL REAL FARMERS 
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distinction in their calling began at the 

bottom. One man who is a worthy 
example went into northern Michigan about 
twenty years ago with a very meagre equip- 
ment. He selected a hilly, light-soiled farm, 
where only the native June grass sod prevented 
the land from being blown into the next county 
by the fierce blasts that sweep across Lake 
Michigan. 

There were a few sweet-cherry trees and 
peaches on the farm. As soon as possible the 
man set more than half of his land to these 
fruits, although the earlier settlers assured 
him that some years would be off seasons, and 
that when there was a big crop the local 
markets would be so gorged that it would not 
pay to pick the fruit. In spite of this sage 
advice, he fertilized and fed his trees, shipping 
in barnyard fertilizer from the distant Chicago 
stockyards by the car- and boatload. 

He pruned his trees, and watched for insect 
enemies, but few insects had reached this new, 
inhospitable place. 

While the orchard was developing, he grew 
small fruits to feed and clothe his family, and 
watched and waited. In due time his trees 
began to bear. In picking and packing the 
fruit he used extraordinary care, and when his 
sweet cherries reached Buffalo and New York 
they were eagerly bought by the ocean liners 
at phenomenal prices, and created for them- 
selves a market in London and Paris. © ; 

His success was not mere chance or luck. 
He had chosen a good location, for he knew 
that these tender fruits, to grow outside their 
normal latitude, must stand at an elevation 
where they get good air drainage, to carry off 
the deadly frosts. He knew also that in the 
springtime the cold northwest winds would 
keep back the tender blossoms until danger of 
frosts was over, and that the big body of water 
near at hand, when heated by the broiling 
summer suns, would temper fall weather and 
keep off the frosts of autumn until late October. 

His wife was an excellent business manager. 
He grew the fruit, and she superintended the 
crowds of men, women and boys that came to 
pick the ripened fruits, until the farm grounds 
looked like an Indian camp, with its groups 
of canvas tents. 

A year ago the farmer died, and the press 
heralded all over the state the fact that he 
had made $1,000,000 in less than twenty years 
on about two hundred acres of land. <A con- 
servative estimate of his net profit from the 
orchard was about $1,000 an acre each year. 

How did he succeed? By keen judgment, 
and recognition of nature’s laws in fruit grow- 
ing; by careful, painstaking methods in the 
care and feeding of his trees; and last, by 
absolutely honest and conscientious methods 
of packing and marketing his product. 

The imprint of another man’s work that 
will be long felt in the fruit business began 
under very different circumstances. His father 
died when he was five years old. After two 
years of strenuous effort to keep her family of 
five children together by scrubbing and wash- 
ing, the mother placed this boy in a family of 
strangers, where he lived from the time he 
was seven until he was twelve years old. 

The farmer with whom he lived had an apple 
orchard. And the small boy, like most chil- 
dren, was very fond of apples. He munched 
apples all through the fall, and always carried 
apples to school during the winter in his dinner 
pail. Here the small boy observed that many 
of the other children, who also lived on the 
farms, did not have apples, and he frequently 
shared his generous allowance with those who 
had none, meanwhile pondering in his childish 
heart why other children could not have 
apples, too. 

At twelve he started out to make his way in 
the world. He determined always to work 
for the best fruit growers, so that he might 
learn how to grow the best fruits. By the 
day, by the week and by the month he worked 
for the best fruit growers of southern Michigan, 
learning the best methods of each and ques- 
tioning the cause of their failures. 

About the time that he had saved enough 
to buy a small fruit farm of his own, disease 
and blight, caused by insect pests, began to 
strike those sections, and whole orchards were 
destroyed by their ravages. Fruit men did 
not know the remedy, and many did not think 
it worth while to try to find one. ‘ To add to 
the trouble, unusually heavy snows broke down 
many of the finest trees. 

By a singular misfortune, or as might be 
said, good fortune, the severe illness of the 
wife of this small fruit grower, in doctor’s 
bills, hospital and nurse fees and attendant 
expenses, swallowed up his little farm and he 
was obliged to begin over again; but this time 
it was at an agricultural college experiment 
station. 

Although he was almost entirely without 
book knowledge of the science of fruit growing, 
his keen judgment grasped the practical value 


Te majority of farmers who have achieved 





prevent the spread of disease and to produce 
fine fruit without breaking down the trees. 
As assistant, and then as superintendent of 
the experiment station, he thoroughly tried 
out these principles. 

He pruned back the old branches to stimu- 
late a new growth that would produce buds 
for the next year’s crop. At the same time 
he recognized that the pruning knife was 
preventing the overloaded condition that. had 
ruined thousands of trees. To combat disease 
he sprayed, not once or twice, but five or six 
times a year; and so thoroughly that nothing 
could escape the poisonous shower that he 
rained upon the trees. 

Fruit growers uear the experiment station 
saw his success, and followed his example in 
the care of their orchards. He prepared a 
bulletin, which was sent out by the agricul- 
tural college; but the large majority of fruit 
growers still kept on in the old way—growing 
fruit at a loss and seeing their orchards break 
down and succumb to disease. 

Then this man left the peach section, and 
moving into the central part of the state, began 
on a little place of his own to produce the 


fruit of his dreams,—apples,—not a fruit of a|_ 


week or a month, but of a year. Here he 
applied and adapted the methods that he had 
tested. He had seen fine orchards of apple 
trees that had taken a quarter of a century to 
grow go down with their broad branches 
laden with the splendid fruit they had not 
the bracing power to hold against a summer 
storm. So he pruned his young apple trees into 
shape; but more than that, he got down hand 
in hand with nature, and instead of allowing 
the big main branches to diverge at unsafe 
angles and be at the mercy of the wind when 
heavily laden with fruit, he twisted and tied the 
small young branches together at the crotch of 
the trees. The wind rubbed the bark together, 
making a raw wound; the healing sap welled 
up and grew them together into a stout band. 
‘*A young apple tree is like clay,’’ said he. 
‘*You can shape it to any form you will.’’ 

While this work was going on, the San José 
scale struck that section, and nearly half of 
the apple orchards of central Michigan were 
either cut down or left at the mercy of this 
invisible scourge. But no San José scale struck 
his orchard, for it was thoroughly sprayed. 

‘*Why don’t you spray?’’ said he to his 
neighbors. 

‘*Tt won’t do any good, and it won’t pay,’’ 
said they. 

**T can make it pay,’’ said he. ‘‘Lease me 
your orchards for three or five years and I 
will produce fruit, and good fruit, too.’’ 

They laughed at this deluded fruit enthusi- 
ast, and then took his money and watched 
while he patiently, thoroughly, carefully 
pruned and sprayed their orchards. The 
autumn showed a miracle wrought. For the 
trees that had been barren, and the trees that 
had borne only scabby, gnarly, wormy apples, 
and some that had produced no fruit in thirty 
years, were laden with perfect apples that 
yielded a large profit. 

‘*Wait till next year,’’ said his neighbors. 
“This is luck.’”? But the next year was a 
repetition of the first—the more he ploughed, 
cultivated, and fertilized these neglected or- 
chards the better fruit they produced. Then 
his neighbors waited impatiently until his lease 
should expire, when they might follow the 
lesson he had taught and profit by the problem 
he had solved. And the apple man moved on 
to other orchards, where men still slept or 
doubted this gospel of pruning and spraying. 

That was the beginning. Since that time 
he has repeated this experiment in three other 
states, always with a profit for himself—and 
for the owner, since he always left the orchard 
better than when he found it. 

Without special help or material advantages 
in money or training, except what he earned, 
he has made his own way to prosperity. His 
business reputation and integrity are such that 
business men are anxious to trust thousands 
of dollars to his judgment each season. 

More than that, he has carried the horticul- 
tural department of the agricultural college to 
the farmers’ own orchards in Michigan, Indi- 
ana and other states where he has demonstrated 
by the scientific laboratory method the theories 
the colleges proclaim. The farmer, like other 
people who will not heed the fellow ‘‘who tells 
what to do,’’ will follow with the multitude 
the man ‘‘who does.’’ 

Further, he is teaching the grower to produce 
more and better fruit at a less cost, that there 
may be more fruit for the great consuming 
class at a price within their reach. For the 
apple man of Michigan has not outgrown his 
ideals of boyhood days, when he shared his 
apples with the children who had none. But 
now he does not wonder why they do not have 
apples. Heknows. And he is rapidly demon- 
strating to thousands of other growers the 
methods whereby in the years to come they 
may produce fruit, so that all the children, and 


of the new theories of pruning and spraying to | men and women, too, may have apples to eat. 














Christmas Gift. 


’ Best because it embodies the 
idea of service—willing, able, 
continuous service, and not for 
a few years only, but for life. 
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NEW HOME 


Sewing’ Machine 


The most silent, most easily operated 
sewing machine made. Built espe- | 
cially for family use and adapted to 
all kinds of family sewing. Immediate 
action by you will secure one of these 
beautiful machines for your home for 
Christmas. See the New Home dealer 
nearest you at once or send to us, 
Dept. K, for complete catalogue. 
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The New Home Sewing Machine Co., : 


Orange, Mass. 









re TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Look for this trade mark on the machine 
you buy—it is the only Josztive proof of 
the genuine New Home. 
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COLGATE’S 
rae RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


Tuck a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in the 
Christmas stocking. A pleasant and _prac- 
tical gift. The little folks’ picture book “* Jun- 
gle Pow-Wow" mailed for a two-cent stamp. 
COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 
Dept. 25. 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined 
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AERIAL TRAIL BREAKING. 


T is impossible for one who has seen only the 

common mute swans floating about in the artifi- 
cial lakes of city parks to imagine the grandeur of 
a flock of the great whistlers in their wild state. 
In “Wild Life and the Camera,” Mr. A. R. Dug- 
more says the sight is one of the most impressive 
in nature. As the huge birds rise into the air it 
seems as if an aérial regatta were being sailed 
overhead, the swans, each with a wing spread of 
six or seven feet, moving like yachts under full 
sail. 


Once the swans are fairly under way their 
apace A 1 er! a aaa ee = ene, 
an , too, with no apparent effort, for the slow 
wing motion is very deceiving. Their endurance 
is as surprising as their speed, for they are said 
to travel a thousand miles without alighting. 

The flocks are usually led by an old and experi- 
enced swan, and it is said that as one becomes 
tired of leading, or it might be called aérial trail 
breaking, his plate is taken by another whose 
strength is equal to the task, and so they continue 
until they reach their destination, the southern 
feeding grounds of the winter, or the northern 
breeding places of the summer. Occasionally 
they stop to rest in the region of the Great Lakes. 
Not many —_— ago, while on their way north, a 
large number stopped above Niagara Falls, and 
more than a hundred were, by some extraordinary 
mischance, carried over the falls and killed in the 
surging waters. 

hether the swans prepare in any special way 
for their southward journey is not known; but 
before starting north they indulge in the curious 
habit known as “ballasting,”’ that is to say, they 
eat great quantities of sand, for what purpose no 
one knows. 

In the far-away Arctic Ocean is their breeding 
place, and it is believed that they mate for life. 
As with so many of the water birds, the swans pro- 
tect their eggs with a covering of down scratched 
from their own breasts, so that when the birds 
leave the nest, the two to six large, yellowish 
egas are hidden from the eyes of possible —— 
and protected against any sudden changes 0: 
temperature. 

It is many years before the swans are clothed 
in the feathers of immaculate whiteness that 
make them such conspicuous objects of beauty. 
Not, indeed, until the fifth year does all trace of 
gray a Their first feathers are entire] 
gray; gr ually they lighten, becoming mottle 
with white, the neck and head remaining gray 
until after'the body is completely white. 
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A MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


R. Stanley Washburn, in “Trails, Trappers, 

and Tenderfeet,” declares that the most 
unpleasant day he ever experienced was when, 
camping on the Saskatchewan, in western Canada, 
he was persuaded to attempt the ascent of a 
mountain. 


The sides of the mountain were ragged and 
roeky, writes Mr. Washburn, and every few 
minutes we would trip over boulders, cutting our 
hands and barking our shins; but no crusader, 
bent on ‘the capture of Jerusalem, was ever so 
keen on the job as our mountain climber. 

By and by we got up to about ten thousand feet. 
I suggested that we could see the view from this 

int as well as from the top, but at this 1 got a 
ook from our leader that nearly froze my blood in 
my veins. What had gone before was mere child’s 
play to what was tocome. Long fingers of ice and 
snow reaching down from the summit 
crossed again and again. Every time we crossed 
one of these the expert would exclaim to us that 
a single false move would precipitate-us to a 
sudden death, which looked perfectly feasible to 
me. 

After we got over some dangerous ledge and on 
to firmer footing, with our hair standing on end,— 
I speak particularly of my own,—the mountain 
climber would sit down in great + and explain 

) us how any moment we might be carried off 
with an avalanche, and back up his statement by 
ogg anecdotes about sudden deaths in similar 

aces. 

P’Finaily we came to an abrupt ledge of ice. 
“Ha!” said our leader. ‘‘We must cut our way in 
this ice step by step, but remember, fellows, a 
single false move, and naught but our crushed and 
menaict bodies will remain to tell the tale.” 

I did not want to be a crushed and mangled 
body, neither did “Doc,” and in desperation we 
both said so. The mountain climber looked at us 
in disgust, and pointed out that another thousand 
feet would see us at the summit. We would go 
down through the annals of history as th 

uerors of Mount Whatever-It-Was. We objected 

at we stood a better chance of going down into 
the ravine. Anyhow, we said that we would wait 
while he climbed up the annals of history to his 
own glory. The mountain climber was very much 
annoyed, and said he would fo on alone, at which 
we all shook hands, and off he started. r 
twenty minutes of fiddling about, he came back 
and said he could not make it alone, so we turned 
and started for camp, which we reached at ten 
that night. 

> & 


DELAYED “LAST MOMENTS.” 


N the Battle of Friedland, on June 14, 1807, there 

was a young lieutenant in Napoleon’s army 
named Schramm. When the victorious general 
was riding over the battle field that evening, he 
came upon the eighteen-year old officer lying on the 
ground, mortally wounded, and weeping bitterly. 


" ay do you weep?” asked Napoleon, as he 
rode by. 

“Because I must die before I can become a 
— the youth complained. 

he words of the dying lieutenant softened the 
emperor’s heart. “My son, I shall gladly fulfill 
your wish,” he said. “I hereby advance you to 
the rank of captain.” 

The unexpected promotion actually saved the 
boy’s life; he recovered. Later on he fought 
most valiantly for the cause of Napoleon, and by 
the time of the Battle of Waterloo he had already 
become a general. He outlived his “last moments” 
on the field of Friedland by more than seventy 
years. 

* 


YOUTHFUL UNSELFISHNESS. 


E was a good little boy, according to Tit-Bits, 

and very thoughtful. lt was during a long 
spell of dry weather, and he had heard of the 
great scarcity of water throughout the country. 
He came to his mother, and slipped his hand into 
hers. 


“Mamma,” he said, “is it true that in some 
places the little boys and girls have not enough 
water to drink ?”’ 

“That is what the papers say, my dear.” 

“Mamma,” he aang | said, “I’d like to give 
something for those poor little boys and girls.’ 
“Yes, dear. What would you like to give?” 

“‘Mamma,” he said, in an earnest way, “‘as lon 
as the water is so very, very scarce, I think 
ought to give up bein’ washed!” 
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Victor Record ‘ Caruso 
of “Celeste Aida” ; as Rhademes 
n Aida 


Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 
just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful power 
and beauty of tone that make him the 
greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and twenty 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you 
were listening to him in the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 
The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play for you Victor Records 
by Caruso or any other of the 
world’s greatest artists. There are 
Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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$10.00 WEEKLY SALARY 
For One Whole Year 





THE CONTEST IS ON. Now is the time to work for one of the 
Twenty-five Weekly Salaries offered by The Youth’s Companion to 
those subscribers who send in the largest number of new subscrip- 
tions before January 1,1915. See The Companion of October 22, 1914, 
page 566, for complete particulars. Seldom will you have such an 
opportunity to earn a weekly salary, payable for one whole year, for 


only two months’ work. A bulletin showing the present standing of the leading 
twenty-five workers will be sent to any prospective contestant upon request. 


Shall We Count YOU as One of the Fortunate Winners? 


PERRY MASON COMPANY ... BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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- careless and heedless of what they’re doin’,’’ 
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ALFRIENDLY- INTERCHANGE 


SSetPeos By Frank 


NCLE Obed Gunney circled the well at | 
U his kitehen door and sank with a con- 

tented sigh upon the broad wooden seat 
that occupied one end of the piazza. It was 
very hot, and he fanned himself with his 
broad-brimmed ‘‘haying hat,’’ smiling con- 
tentedly ‘meanwhile. Aunt Nettie, his wife, 
eyed him curiously for a moment. 

‘*What you been doin’ that makes you so) 
tickled with yourself?’’ she demanded, with a | 
wisdom born of forty-five years of experience 
with Uncle Obed. Obed smiled more broadly 
and complacently. 

‘*Tt ain’t reely much to tell of, and I didn’t 
come into it—as far as takin’ active part was 
concerned—till it was ’bout the same as over, ’’ 
he said; ‘‘and I only come into it then to the 
extent of gettin’ two heedless critters started | 
right, after they’d started wrong a number of | 
times.’’ He beamed upon Aunt Nettie through 
his heavy lenses with a mild wonderment in 
his eyes. ‘‘It beats all how people can be so 





he said, with conviction. 

Aunt Nettie sniffed, not unkindly. ‘‘I's’pose 
you’ve forgot the time you got clear to the 
meetin’house without your hat the time I 
was visitin’ Helen and Sam,’’ she remarked, 
with what Obed -thonght an unnecessary 
emphasis, ‘‘and that other time when you put 
the buggy under the ‘wagon. shed and left the 
cushions and robe ‘and ty. best black coat out 
all night in a pouria’ shower? And mebbe 
you’ve forgot — 

Obed raised a-deprecating hand. 

‘‘Now, Nettiel’? he: said. ‘‘It ain’t that 
kind of heedless I mean at all! Them things 
could happen to anyone, jest as well as to 
me. What I mean is when a man—or two 
men, for that matter—have made one blunder 
of carelessness, you expect they’d be lookin’ 
out, and not make the same mistake twice, 
hand-runnin’. Now wouldn’t you?’’ 

‘*‘Mebbe I would—some men,’’ Aunt Nettie 
said, with meaning in her voice. 

Uncle Obed shifted uneasily upon his seat. 

**Now,’’ he said, severely, ‘“‘if you’ll quit 
gigglin’ and thornin’ me long ’nough to listen, 
I’ll tell you what I started to a spell ago, 
when I fust come. 

‘*Fust of all,’’ he began, importantly, ‘‘you 
know that at Sennitt’s store they do up their 
bundles with blue paper, don’t you?’’ Aunt 
Nettie rodded comprehendingly. ‘‘ And,’’- 
Obed went on, ‘‘Hen Bowler don’t use nothin’ 
but the very reddest paper he can get to wrop 
up all the bundles he sends out of his store. 
It would almost seem as if jest that fact of 
havin’ different-colored papers round their 
bundles would have been ’nough to let ’em 
know which was which, but it wa’n’t. 

“The way of it was: Jim Bradford had 
been over to Sennitt’s store and got two pounds 
of steak, and on his way back home he stopped 
into Bowler’s store a minute, to speak to me 
"bout gettin’ my tip cart to haul apples in to- 
morrer,—I’d stopped in there on my way back 
from the post office to get that liver you told me 
to get,—and while we was talkin’ there, ’bout 
one thing and ’nother, Will Bisbee come in 
and got two pounds of tripe; and Bowler done 
it up and put it on the counter right side of 
Jim’s steak, that he’d laid down there. When 
Bowler put it down there, Jim says, kind of 
laughin’, ‘I don’t want to make no mistake 
and get the wrong bundle, for I.d’know but 
what my wife’d drive me out of the house with 
a club if I should bring home a mess of tripe, 
she d’spises it so,’ he says. 

‘*We was busy talkin’ ’bout matters and 
things, and except that Jim was sayin’ some- 
thin’ ’bout the bundles, I don’t think Bisbee 
noticed. much, to sense what ’twas he was 
sayin’. Asa matter of fact I don’t think 
even I myself paid strict ’tention, and I cal’late 
to keep them things in my mind ’nough not 
to make mistakes, same’s them fellers did, at 
least. 

‘*Wal, after a few minutes Jim let on that 
he’d better be gittin’ ’long home; so while he 
was interested talkin’ he sort of reached round 
behind him and got hold of his bundle, as he 
s’posed, and slid it into his coat pocket and 
started off; and in a few minutes Will picked 
up the other bundle, and made off, too. 

**T had a few things I wanted to talk over 
with Bowler, so I didn’t start home right then; 
and ’fore we got through talkin’ we heard | 
somebody’s feet come thump onto the steps, | 
and Jim Bradford busted into the store and | 
looked round kind of hurried. 

‘* “Will Bisbee’s gone, has he?’ he says; and 





Bowler says, ‘Yes, he went out right after you 
did. Why?’ | 

***Wal, consarn it,’ Jim says, ‘he’s gone off | 
with my steak and I’ve got his tripe, after I | 
was the one to caution him not to get my 
bundle! Now I’ve got to go clear up there —’ 
But jest at that minute we heard somebody 
else come thump! onto the steps, and Will 
hove in through the doorway, grinnin’. 

‘“*T figgered you’d be back here by this 





K. Rich. ~fesn¥ 


start of me goin’ home. Want to trade bundles 
with me and start over again?’ 

‘*Jim pointed to the counter, where he’d 
laid the other bundle down when he come in, 
and he says, ‘There’s your tripe, and I wish 
you’d take it and take care of it. I don’t want 
my wife to ketch me twice the same day with 
that bundle!’ So Will put Jim’s bundle down 
on the counter and picked up the other, and 
we stood there for a spell, laughin’ ’bout it, 


land tellin’ of other cur’ous mistakes we’d 


known and heard tell of times past. 

‘“‘Of course,’’ Mr. Gunney explained, with 
a mild impatience, ‘‘I don’t know how the 
rest of it happened. Will must have put the 
bundle down again, and we must have got to 
trainin’ and laughin’ more’n we was thinkin’, 
for pretty soon. Jim glanced at his watch, and 
he says, ‘Gracious! Here ’tis almost dinner 
time, and me standin’ here gabbin’ with you! 
I got to hyper!’ And he grabbed a bundle 
and started on a run for home, and Will grabbed 
the other one and put off the opposite way. I 
wa’n’t in any hurry, so I stayed to finish up 
my business with Bowler; and I’m glad I did, 
for by doin’ that way I had a chance to get 
another laugh on them fellers when I’see ’em:’’ 

**You ain’t goin’ to tell me,’’ interrupted 
Aunt Nettie, ‘‘that those two critters got out 
of that store again with the wrong bundles ?’’ 

Mr. Gunney nodded impressively. 

‘“They done jest that simple thing,’’ he 
affirmed. ‘‘’Twa’n’t ten minutes after they 
left before Bowler was lookin’ out of the door, 
and he says, ‘Here comes that boy of Jim 
Bradford’s kitin’ down the road very near a 
mile a minute,’ he says, ‘and he’s got a red 
bundle in his hand, too,’ says he. ‘You don’t 
s’pose,’ he says, ‘them two lunkheads got 
mixed up the second time, do ye? That’d be 
almost more’n I could believe, even of two 
such heedless critters as they be,’ he says. 

‘*T stood where I could see up the road the 
other way towards Bisbee’s house, and what 
I saw made me grin, now I tell ye! 

‘* *Wal,’ says I, ‘bein’ as I see that red- 
headed girl of Bisbee’s puttin’ back here as 
hard as she can pelter with what looks like a 
blue bundle in her hand, I wouldn’t be much 
surprised if that was jest what had happened.’ 
And sure ’nough, it was! 

‘* Wal, I made up my mind if those two 
families. was goin’ to have any dinner it was 


"bout time for somebody with a grain of sense ay 


to take a hand and get things straightened out 


for ’em. So when Bradford’s boy got there I | == 


made him put his bundle down on the counter, 


and I charged him not to so much as touch it | 


till I was ready; and when Bisbee’s girl got 
there I made her do the same. 

*““*This thing’s gone far ’nough,’ I says. 
‘Now you children let me take charge here and 
get things straightened out, so’s you can get 
somethin’ to eat sometime to-day. 
you get home I want you should tell your 
fathers, both of you, that if they ain’t ashamed 
of themselves, I’m ashamed for ’em—two 
grown men that can’t go to the store, and after 
two tries at it can’t get home with a little 
passel of meat for dinner! You tell ’em that,’ 
I says, ‘and tell’em I told you to.’ And they 
both promised they. would. And then I gin 
’em the right bundles and started ’em home. 

‘“‘And that,’’ concluded Mr. Gunney, ‘‘is 
reelly all there is to it. And there’s the liver 
you wanted, in that bundle there.’’ He indi- 
cated the package upon the bench beside him. 

Aunt Nettie took the package and entered 
the house. She moved to the ice box, and 
Obed heard the rattle of a plate and the sound 
of rustling paper. Then he heard a startled 
catching of breath, and after that laughter— 
not common, decorous laughter, such as was 
usually Aunt Nettie’s wont, but peal after 
peal of high-keyed laughter that was almost 
hysterical. 

‘*For the land sake!’’ eried the surprised 
Obed; and he half rose to his feet just as 
Aunt Nettie appeared in the door. A glance 
at her face assured him that she was in no 
immediate danger, at least, and his eyes turned 
toward her outstretched hand, in which, upon 
a bright red wrapping paper, lay what a 
careful buyer would accept, Obed judged, as a 
liberal two pounds of tripe. His knees felt 
weak, and he sank back upon the bench again. 
He wondered vaguely if people ever died of 
shame. He hoped, if it were going to happen, 
it might be before Aunt Nettie found her voice. 
She could only speak now in broken snatches, 
between shrieks of laughter. 

‘* You can be trusted not to make mistakes !’’ 
she cried. .‘‘But Will Bisbee and Jim Brad- 
ford—they ain’t dependable at all! I wonder 
what Will Bisbee’s thinkin’ of you right now? 
| And mebbe you’d like to send over some word 
to him—like bein’ ashamed for him. I can 
take it over to him jest as well as not, for this 
time I’m going’ to try my hand at gettin’ 
these bundles sorted right, seein’ three men 


can’t be trusted to do it!’’ 


‘*Tsnum!’? said Obed, weakly. There really 


time,’ he says to Jim, ‘for you had a mite the | seemed to be nothing else for him to say. 


And when | = 








Tell the family today that one of the things 
you want most for Christmas is an Ingersoll 


Dollar Watch. 


And don’t forget that when you do your own 
Christmas shopping the most acceptable and use- 
ful gift you can bring to your mother, father, 
sister or brother is one of these accurate, relia- ° 
ble and guaranteed timekeepers. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 FourTH AvE., NEW YORK 





















THIS 


PURSE 
of MONEY 


To be given as an Extra Reward for 
Early Work. Only two weeks now re- 


main before the expiration of the Offer. 


Th e Offer To every Youth’s Com- 


panion subscriber who 
sends us at least three new subscriptions 
between October 22 and December 25, 
1914, we will not only give three Pre- 
miums of his own selection, but in addition 
we will also give as an Extra Reward for 
Early Work a choice of either a Gentle- 
man’s Combination Bill and Coin Purse, 
of genuine seal leather, with a crisp, new 
$1.00 bill inclosed, or a Lady’s Gun-Metal 
Purse, with a crisp, new $1.00 bill inclosed. 





SEE COMPANION of OCTOBER 22d, Page 556, for FULL PARTICULARS ot this Liberal Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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' [NATURE @ SCIENCE |: 


UNGS FOR THE SUBMARINE.—Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison recently inspected a submarine boat 
for the first time. After the visit, Mr. Edison pre- 
dicted that the submarine of the near future will 
be able to stay under water almost indefinitely 
without coming up for air. “Several years ago it 
occurred to me,” said Mr. Edison, according to 
the New York Times, “that if a fish could extract 
enough oxygen from water to live on, man could do 
the same thing. I have thought much upon the 
subject since then, and I am sure that the problem 
is not difficult. It isas simple as can be—anyone 
could do it. All that is needed is a device with 
potash batteries as its principal part. Such an 








apparatus could be installed in a submarine, for 
it would not take much space, and it would break 
air up into its elements of hydrogen and oxygen.” 
According to naval experts, if the problem of an | 
inexhaustible air supply can be solved as easily 
as Mr. Edison believes, submarines with large 
fuel capacity may have the same traveling radius 
as the present oe 


A ANTARCTIC PROBLEM. —In an address | 
before the Royal Geographical Society on the 
physiography and geology of the antarctic, Mr. 
Griffith Taylor, senior geologist of the Scott expe- | 
dition, said that the antarctic continent is possibly | 
the only mass of land on the surface of the earth 
that would impress a visitor from another planet 

~ as worthy of notice. 
Most of our continents 
are comparatively fiat 
expanses raised a 
thousand feet or less 
above the sea. The | 
Rockies and the Andes 
are mere puckers in 
the crust compared 
with the immense ele- 
vations that constitute 
the antarctic conti- 
nent. The celestial 
visitor would glance 
at the higher moun- 
tains of the warmer 
regfons,—and perhaps 
dwell a little on the 
bulge that forms the Tibetan plateau,—but the 
seven to eleven thousand foot ice-capped conti- 
nent that constitutes Antarctica would hold his 
attention longest. Mr. Taylor said that now that. 
both poles are discovered, the most fascinating 
geographical problem is to determine whether 
there are one or two continents at the south pole. 
There is reason to believe that West Antarctica 
is really a continuation of the continent of South 
America, and that ages ago East Antarctica and 
Australia were united. As the accompanying map 
shows, the South Georgia loop carries the Pacific 
type of coast line into West Antarctica; on the 
other hand, Victoria Land, and apparently Prince 
Leopold Land, belong to a geological type similar 
to that found in Australia, and known as the 
Atlantic type. 














UR MINERAL WEALTH.—The United 

States Geological Survey has issued a bulletin 
written by the director of the survey, Dr. George 
Otis Smith, entitled.“‘Our Mineral Resources.” 
The bulletin is intended to show that America 
can become industrially independent by producing 
at home the numerous minerals that we have hith- 
erto imported. Doctor Smith says that the United 
States is not only the greatest producer of mineral 
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want them. 


tension magneto. 


There is a high tension magneto. 


Many cars have only cheaper and ordinary battery systems, 
but the Overland, like all the high priced cars, has the finest high 


Look up the Overland dealer in your town. 
quest. Please address department 35. 


Excess Value In Abundance 


The only ordinary thing about the 1915 Overland is the price. 
In every other respect it is an extraordinary value. 
The large tires—34 inch x 4 inch—are unusual. 

So is the convenient arrangement of the electric controls. 
The switches are on the steering column —right where you 


To be sure, other cars probably have some of these features, but 
only those cars which sell for very much more money. 
In the Overland you get the latest things and best of everything 
at an exceptionally moderate price. 


Catalogue on re- 


wealth in the world, but, as far as estimates of Overland Model 80 T ba - $1075 Overland Model 81 T e 7 r $850 
th Overland Model 80 R - - - $1050 Overland Model 81 R . - - $795 

e treasures of the earth show, has greater re- Guertin Model 80 Co $1600 Six Cylinder Model 82 $1475 
serves of the essential minerals than any other erland Mode — ? . eo Lene es 2 7 a ad 


nation. The value of the mineral production of 
the United States now reaches $2,500,000,000 a 
year. The only essential minerals of the first 
rank of which the United States has no known 
supply commensurate with its needs are nitrates, 
potash salts, tin, nickel, and platinum. Of the 
geological map, Doctor Smith says: “Such a map 
is a graphic inventory both of the mineral resources 
now used and of those that are untouched because 
they are at present of no value. He is indeed a 
bold prophet, however, who pretends to forecast 
either the probability or improbability of future 
usefulness of any raw material. As has been 
illustrated by the radium mineral carnotite, the 
mineralogic curiosity of one decade may become 
the valuable ore of the next.” 
—_——_ SPRAYER.—A Swiss inventor 
named Schoop has invented a remarkable 
process of applying a coating of metal not only to 
another metal surface, but to articles of wood, 
plaster, cement, leather, glass, and even cloth. 
The new process is entirely different from the two 
metal-coating processes in most extensive use— 
electroplating and dipping. As described in the 
Engineering News, a thin wire composed of the 
metal of which a coat- 
ing is to be applied is 
melted in the flame of 
an{foxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe, and at the instant 
of melting is subjected 
to a powerful blast of 
compressed air. The 
article to be coated is | 
held in this air blast 
a few inches away 
from the flame; and the minute particles of metal 
carried by the blast build up a coating that adheres 
as closely as a coat of tin or zine to a plate of 
steel dipped ina molten bath. Although the oxy- 
hydrogen jet melts the wire, the blast of com- 
pressed air instantly congeals the molten metal, 
and the minute particles strike the article to be 
coated at so low a temperature that they will not 
even injure the hand. The metal coating can 
therefore be applied to such inflammable materials 
as paper, cloth, and even celluloid. As the accom- 
panying picture from the Engineering News shows, 
the spraying apparatus resembles a pistol con- 
nected by small tubes with reservoirs that supply 














All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


Catalog with attractive ices inailed 
free upon request. “ offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any t letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; e 


.00 dozen; SILVER rae 15c ae a 50 dozen. 
ASTIAN BROS. co., 


Old Skates Made 
N BW and bright by wiping before and after | 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 

3-in-One. Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIF. Broadway, New York. 


What Are Varicose Veins ? 


They are those knotted veins that obstruct 4 
flow of blood to the heart, causing swe 

pains, ulcers, etc. Our iKklet te 

all about them. Our SEAMLESS HEEL 


Elastic Stockings 


give immediate relief and often permanent: 

cure these troubles. Write todayto the —~— | 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CoO., 

201 Oxford Street, Lynn, Mass. 


STAMMER 


rial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
m. HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. ia aula The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich 
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Our free sample will 
fort and econom 
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stating size a w ether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR co. 


Dept. N Boston, Mass. 














oxygen, hydrogen, and compressed air. 








A Complete Lighting Plant 


For the Vest Pocket 


= Vest Pocket Flash Light, measuring only 1% x 2% inches, about the 
size and weight of a small memorandum book, is really a complete lighting 


plant. 


It consists of a quadruple silver-plated case, beautifully chased, with 


combination flash and permanent contact, the wonderful new tungsten battery 
and the Mazda electric bulb, all in the compact form shown in the illustration. 


ui ang: 


THE 
OFFER 


The Vest Pocket Flash 
ee nae en to Compan- 
ibers only for 
ane new solicited sub- 
scription and 25 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.50. 
In either case we will 
deliver free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Clean, Safe, Always Ready. 


forth its brilliant light at the pressure of the button. 





This Light is absolutely clean, contains no 
liquid to spill, and is always ready to send 


The new tungsten battery will give 


400 per cent. more service than any other battery in existence. 


last for months. h i 
place, and the Light is-again ready for use. 


One Thousand and One Uses. 


With ordinary use, it will 
When the battery is exhausted, a new one can be instantly slipped into 


Once use this Light, and it will be 


found indispensable. 


On dark coun- 


try roads, in stable or barn, for examining machinery, to see name or, number on door- 
plates, for searching dark closets or corners, to see time at night, or to get medicine in case 


of sickness, the Light is worth many times its cost. 
Neither wind nor rain affects its bright, steady light. 


should own one, and there should be one in every -home. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New uses are found every day. 
Every man, woman, boy and girl 
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in a thousand, perhaps, may survive, and find a 
real place in the language. It is only a precisian 
who never condescends to use any slang whatever ; 
but a very little slang goes a great way, even in 
careless, colloquial speech. When it comes to the 
| written word—well, Alethea has found out.’’ 
| ‘And I hope she’ll profit by what she’s found,” 
- illus- | interjected Aunt Cordelia. 
*Herated ‘weekly “paper forall the "family. “She will, auntie,” Alethea assured her, with a 
inelading postage prepaid to any address in the | twinkle. “No more slang in mine!” 
United States, $2.25 to Vagede, ape SS Se foreign Mother smiled, father laughed, Aunt Cordelia 
. "| sniffed, and Tom, the irrepressible, ejaculated : 
“Purring pussies and caroling canaries, ’ Lethe, 
is that the way you begin?” 








countries. Entered at the Post 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to ® 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by} TREE HOLES AND THEIR TENANTS. 

mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or - 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can HEN you walk along a country road at the 
edge of a piece of woods, and come to a wild 





be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | apple tree or a decaying stump from which top 
: I 
Socnvelee. ae ee ee en and branches have fallen, you will often see a 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | found hole in it halfway up its length, or under 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | a big limb. Any youngster will tell you at once 
Fuich shows when the subscription expires, will be | tat it is a woodpecker’s nest. It is woodpecker 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which work, no doubt, but is it now, or was it ever, the 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on | home of a pair of woodpeckers? 
our books unless this is done. . 
Its size will give you a fair hint of whether it 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable wae made by the bi logeock, by a Bicker oF 8 ted 
oe . 3 ’ he or by one of the smaller kinds e the 
z SS aed en ¥. downy or the hairy woodpecker. If it is less than 
201 Columbus Avenue : two inches in diameter, it was probably made b 
: the ge | woodpecker. He is a little checkere 
fellow, wit 


Bostou, Mass. 








orchards. e has been called an “inspector of 


THE DIET IN ANAMIA. apple trees,” for he cleans the fruit trees of borers 











h a broad white stripe down his back | twice a day and ina short time I began to improve 
and a red cap, and he is a constant visitor to our | in every way and I am now much stronger, feel 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 
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\~ bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a 
can prove before accepting. 
E on pte and 30 
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Album with 538 Stamps, incl. Rhod 
Malay (tiger), China, Tasmania, Jemeice, 
etc., 10c. 1,000 Stamps from WAR ZONE, 20c. 

Big List FREE! We buy stamps. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
is dirty. Clean out 


YOU CAN'T SHOOT ir. cicss ot 


the stock, lubricate the trigger with 3-in-One. 
Use 3-in-One on your skates, bicycle, tools— 
prevents rust. Write for free sample and booklet. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIF. Broadway, New York City. 











straight if your gun 





onderful new offers and terms we will 
Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
ab foryou, A postal card brings cverything, 

we can do for you. evel q 
MEAD CYCLE CO), Dept. M-50, CHICAGD 


| 
The Parlor Base Ball 
BUSY DOCTOR 


Game Which Made Big 
SOMETIMES OVERLOOKS A POINT. 
— League Players Cheer 


The physician is such a busy man that he some- Every Base Ball Fan wants the Grebnelle Cham- 
times overlooks a valuable point to which his jonship Parlor Base Ball Game, the game that 
attention may be called by an intelligent patient | 7 {f24ing professional players, nevamplonskip ware 
who is a thinker. , yet devised. Fathers should get it for thelr — 
“About a year ago my. attention was called to fn Eggs Fo pa A dy gt oy 
Grape-Nuts by one of my patients,” an Ohio phy- game or evening entertainment. Interests old and 
. young alike, an ips the closest attention of the 
sician writes. most enthusiastic fans. 
“At the time my own health was bad and I was If your dealer can’t supply you, send us $1.00 and 
pretty well run down but I saw at once that the pRB Th Se ee 
theories behind Grape-Nuts were sound and that 


rite for terms and territory. 
if the food was all that was claimed, it was a GREBNELLE NOVELTY COMPANY 
perfect food. 


121 Metropolitan Bldg. Philadelphia 
“So I commenced to use Grape-Nuts with cream 


ov you. 
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better and weigh more than ever before in my life. 
“T know that all of this good is due to Grape-Nuts 





HE problem of the proper diet for 
the anemic girl is a rather trouble- 
some one. Very often the girl likes and 
demands the food she ought not to have, 
and dislikes the kind that would do her 
most good. That disposition must be 
overcome with firm kindness. It is a good plan 
to explain the reasons that justify the treatment; 
an intelligent patient will then understand why | 
she ought to submit to it. That is why a sensible | 
and plain-spoken physician can often help a case 
in which a parent has failed. | 
The girl who is anemic is almost certain to | 
crave a good deal of sugar and starchy food, | 
although she cannot digest such food properly. | 
On the other hand, she is likely to show a posi- | 
tive dislike for the milk and meat—the fats and | 
the nitrogen—that her condition demands. The | 
need in anzmia is not for a great quantity of any 
kind of food, but for plenty of the kind that can | 
be digested and assimilated. What that food is | 
«an only be determined by experiment in each case. | 
Precisely the same thing is true of certain med- | 
icines—iron, for example; it cannot do any good | 
if the patient does not assimilate it. 

There are many ways in which food can be 
disguised and made palatable for sick people. A 
sick person who dislikes meat often feels a repug- | 
nance so strong that it is impossible to overcome 
it by argument. It is of no use to carry the most 
carefully prepared steaks or chops or slices of 
chicken to that person; but you can sometimes 
offer meat with success in the form of delicate 
sandwiches mixed with lettuce or celery with 
mayonnaise, chopped nuts or olives. Or you may 
scrape or pound the meat and mix it into cakes 
with vegetables, or give it in the form of soups or 
broths. 

Study, too, the many ways of preparing cheese, 
for that, with spaghetti or noodles or potatoes, 
will give the patient the nitrogen she requires. 
The nitrogenous vegetables—peas, beans, lentils 
and spinach—should .be served with plenty of 
cream dressing. Make the patient take all the 
cream and butter you can; you will often need all 
your tact and all your skill in cookery in that 
task, too. 
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ALETHEA’S LETTERS. 


‘‘T JAS anyone observed,” inquired 
Alethea, ‘‘that I have grown old, se- 
date, conventional and easily shocked?” 

Mother smiled, father laughed, Aunt 
Cordelia sniffed derisively, and Tom 
responded with open irony: 

“Well, not so that anyone’d notice it, Sis.” 

Alethea lodked down at her lap, brimming with 
letters and picture post cards that bore foreign 
stamps, and wrinkled her brows. 

“IT shouldn’t have supposed so, either,” she said, 
“but it certainly is queer about these letters. 
They’re the ones I wrote Sally from Italy—I 
borrowed them to refresh my memory for my 
paper for the travel class—and I don’t like them 
at all. Sally thought they were fine, and passed 
them round among the girls, and I had lots of 
compliments about them. Honestly, I was rather 
looking forward to reading them.” 

Mother came to the rescue. “It must be your 
mood, dear. I don’t want to make you vain, but I 
can’t imagine your letters being dull.” 

“It isn’t that the letters are dull,—truly, I 
think they’re not; but they’re so—so—I can’t find 
just the words I want. High-keyed. Explosive. 
Noisy. Common!” 

“Common—oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes! And that’s what troubles me. It 
didn’t seem so then: they’re the words we all used, 
catchwords and slang phrases, without any harm 
in them; but there are so many, sprinkled in every- 
where and anywhere. They’re not bright or 
pointed any more; they spoil everything. I feel 
as if I were listening, three years afterwards, 
to a phonograph that had caught me laughing, and 
instead of a nice ladylike ripple or a good ringing 
laugh, I hear a squeal or a screech or a guffaw!” 

“Suffering cats!’’ ejaculated Tom, in alarm. ‘I 
foresee an era of reform; likewise, who’s bound 
to suffer. Alethea’s reforms always begin with 
somebody else, usually with me.” 

“This one won’t,’”’ promised Alethea, “although 
I might suggest that that particular exclamation 
‘suffering cats’ isn’t pretty.” 

Father chuckled. “That’s so. It’s neither | 
pretty nor clever. Slang is the word or phrase of 
the moment; when the moment passes, most of 
it appears to everyone what it really was from the 
first, flat and fovlish, and the little that was really 
clever has grown stale from overuse. One phrase | 
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“THE MYSTERY OF THE BLACK COW. COCOA 


nd other injurious insect pests. 
abut a be ewe 1 hole is not necessarily a | and I am firmly convinced that the claims made 


nest. The woodpecker digs holes for other pur- | for the food are true. 


_. i a - <> ye sporty —— | “I have recommended, and still recommend, 
entry. ihe downy also carves out shallow holes | Grape-Nuts to a great many of my patients with 


near his real nest as shelters in which to spend | splendid results, and in some cases the improve- 

——s oS wg hy a | ment of patients on this fine food has been won- 

peckers make a new moony be pe each season, so | derful. p 

you may have found a nest that was deserted long| ‘Asa general food, Grape-Nuts stands alone. 
oth t ft th namiatabh “There’s a Reason.” 

onan ee a | pny, ge _ flying | Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

squirrel, but more often some little bird. What-| Look in packages for the famous little book, 

— it —_ be. it finds 7 - oe a “The Road to Wellville.” 

since w eckers are conten ay their eggs on | 

the fine, clean chips that are left at the bottom of | , Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 

their burrows. from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
By the way in which the hole is furnished, you | full of human interest. 


mer aoe who the new occupant is. A mouse 
Purity, Quality, Flavor 


cavity with grass; a flyin uirrel, with 
y & ying 4 
BAKER’S 








its cast-off fur and other soft stuff. the hole is 
crammed with twigs and bits of spider’s web, a 
wren has lived there; if with fine straw, a few 
feathers, and so forth, probably a bluebird was 
the tenant; if it consists mostly of feathers, wool, 
and cottony stuff, the occupants are no doubt 
chickadees or nuthatches. 


PARTICULARLY ingenious example of the 

methods employed by German scouts in France 
for communicating information to their troops 
appears in the Télégramme of Calais. The German 
Intelligence Department has taken an idea or two 
from the Gypsies, who have a code of signs that 
they write on walls and fences as they pass along, 
for the information of other members of their clan. 


A favorite sign with the Germans is a black 
cow. That animal, roughly sketched in black 
crayon on walis and gates and fences, was fre- 
quently noticed by the French as they passed, and 
was so crudely drawn that it aroused no suspicion. 
Sometimes it was small, sometimes large, now 
rampant, now couchant, and often the horns were 
ridiculously long in comparison with the rest of the 
animal. t it was not a case of bad drawing. 
The only things that mattered were the size and 
the direction in which itfaced. The French officers 
have now discovered the secret of this system of 


signals, 

A little cow signified that the road was only 
weakly defended; a moderate-sized cow meant 
that the allied troops were in the neighborhood; 
a large cow was a warning that there were earth- 
works or trenches near by. The direction in which 
the cow’s head pointed indicated where the 
danger was. If it pointed into the air, that meant 
that the Germans had better reconnoitre the 
ground by aéroplane before advancing. 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
fiavor is deli- 
cious. 


Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 












Be Your Own 
Beauty Doctor 























Cuticura Soap 
and flot Water 


Preceded by light touches of Cu- 
ticura Ointment quickly clear the 
skin and scalp, soften and whiten 
the hands and promote the natural 
beauty of the skin and hair. 


Samples Free by Mail 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere. 
Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. book. 
Address post-card “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 
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A MASTER OF MEMORY. 


T was Whistler’s habit to memorize an effect in 
nature, and Mr. T. R. Way, in his recent “Mem- 
ories,” gives an example of his cleverness at it. 


I shall never forget a lesson he gave me one 
evening. We had left the studio when it was 
quite dusk and were walking along the road by 
the gardens of the Chelsea Hospital, when he 
pointed to a group of buildings in the distance, an 
old public house at the corner of the road, with 
windows and shops showing golden lights through 
the gathering mists of twilight. 
“Look!” he said. 


You like to go 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


Then surely you will joy oo > 
its 
160 richly illustrate 
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As he did not seem to have anything to sketch overflowing with interesting stories 
or make notes on, I took out = notebook and and valuab le by ed about 


offered it to him. 

“No, no; be quiet!” he said; and after a long 
pause he turned and walked back a few yards; 
hen, with his back to the scene, he said: 

“Now, see if I have learned it,” and then he 
ore a description of the scene, perfect in every 
etail of arrangement and color, as he might have 
repeated a poem he had learned by heart. 

hen we went on, and soon there came another 
— that appealed to me even more than the 
ormer. I tried to call his attention to it, but he 
would not look at it. 

“No, no,” he said; ‘one thing at a time.” 

In a few days I was at the studio again, and 
there on the easel was the picture. 


fellows gather once a 
month and 
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“ SOUVENIRS.” 


HERE was a crowd of French villagers round 
the driving seat of the motor truck, writes a 
reporter to the Daily Mail. “Will yer get out of 
this, yer little imps!” came in familiar cockney 
tones from under the shadow of the hood. ‘“‘I tell 
yer, yer can’t have it—not for a souvenir, nor 





as here shown 
grain leather strap and gold plated buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
87 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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Double Service 
One Piece—One Space 


A roomy, substantial table with 

'y built desk-top drawer. Ex- 
coaanete desk or table, 

. Nickel-plated metal 

slidesinsure easy action. 75 styles, all 
woods and es. Ask your dealer 


and write for free booklet No. 17. 
Wolverine Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


World's 
Largest Manufacturers 
of Parlor and Library Tables 











“Ah, thank ’evings, there’s some one in this 
country that can speak English, any’ow,” went on 
the voice as I interrupted it, and then the face of 
a London omnibus driver peered out from under 
the tilt to welcome me. 

‘“What is the matter?’ I said. 


‘*Matter!” was the plaintive answer. “Why, a 


girl’s taken the A. S. C. badge off me shoulder Ask 


strap, and now that little French boy there wants 
tounroll me putties. ‘Souvenir’—that’s what they 
keep on saying.” 
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A NEW BOOK BY GRACE S. RICHMOND 


is always a welcome event with her many thousands of 
readers. It is not strange, therefore, that her latest, “CThe 
Twenty-Fourth of June,” is already one of the six best- 
selling books in the country. This story is a most delight- 
ful romance of the home, in which wealthy Joung Rich 
Kendrick finds that he must make his life count for some- 
thing higher than the mere amassing of wealth if he would 
Win favor with the charming Roberta Gray. You can 
guess what his reward will be on the twenty-fourth of June, 
and when that day comes round, you will agree that his happiness has been well deserved. 
A clean, uplifting, intensely interesting novel, beautifully bound in blue linen with colored cover 
design, colored lining pages and colored chapter headings—what more could be desired in a book? 


Grace 5. Richmond's 


Fascinating Romance 


Why It Is a “Best Seller” 


One can easily believe that this story is the sort that really 


Sweet spirited as courting, and gay as happy laughter. Take 
endures. —Charlotte Observer. 


a taste of it and renew your youth.—Chicago Herald. 


A captivating novel. The characters are the sort of people 
we all like to know, splendid, well-bred and very human in 
every way.— Buffalo Courier. 

A novel which touches the heartstrings because of its glow- 
ing and tender appreciation of home and home life.—The 
Boston Globe. 


A mighty wholesome and agreeable romance about a mighty 
likeable lot of people. Everybody with right instincts will 


We like to believe that there are families like the Grays, 
with Uncle Rufus and Aunt Ruth, the Judge, Mrs. Rosa- 
mond, and all the pretty cousins.— The World, New York. 


Not in many years has romance sheltered a more charming 
family than the one from which young Kendrick caught his 
inspiration.— The Washington Evening Star. 


It is with a feeling of intimate loss that the reader turns the 
last page, and takes leave of the Gray family.—Saturdoy 





enjoy it hugely.—Duluth Herald. Evening Chronicle, New Haven. 


How to Get Your. Copy Free 


Send us any time before New Year’s Day one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Mrs. Richmond’s new book, 
“CThe Twenty-Fourth of June,” sending the book to you postpaid. This book cannot be pur- 
chased anywhere for less than $1.25 net. Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers 
to pay them for getting new subscriptions. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 











into a new home. See that one new subscription is added to our list, and you will be rewarded with a copy of the 


| THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
regular $1.25 edition of “The Twenty-Fourth of June,”’ as explained. Send orders and make remittances payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“All rights secured” 


The price of Pears’ Soaps to dealers has not and will not be affecte 
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d by the European War. 
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